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no other: that, when Texas was annexed to the is engaged in a foreign war, of necessity the Ad- | 
United States, we pledged our faith to Mexico— || ministration is to be sustained in conducting that || commenced by Mexico; but the President is not 
we told her that we received Texas without speci- || war according to its views and wishes; that the || satisfied to let it stand there. A large portion of 
fication of boundary; that that was a subject which | war is popular, and that those who do not favor || his message is devoted to show, and a large por- 
we kept open purposely, to enable us to adjust it || it are not actuated by patriotic motives. Sir, this || tion of the speeches of Senators are also intended 
with her on the most liberal terms. We gave her || is a very different war from any we have ever been | to show, that we had good causes for war. Sup- 
to understand that that was a question to be dis- || engaged in before. ‘The last war with Great Brit- || pose we had; suppose we had abundant causes, 
cussed, settled, and adjusted by negotiation be- || ain, though declared by the United States, was | you are not at war for any such causes. Gentle- 
tween the two nations, and that upon its final ad- || mainly a war of defence. All its battles were || men will not admit that; because if they do, they 
justment Mexico should be liberally dealt with. || fought either on our own soil dr in the immediate | must admit that the war is unconstitutional. They 
Ve desired to put into the hands of the President || neighborhood of our boundary, to repel invasion. || labor to prove that we have a just and good cause 
the means of fulfilling our obligation—the means || That war was conducted on the part of the enemy || of war with Mexico. Bat if it be true that Mexi- 
of dealing cette Mexico upon the ques- || in a manner that was calculated to excite the zeal || co commenced hostilities against us, and that 
tion of boundary. These were the grounds, and || and patriotism of our people. That was a very || we acted on the defensive, what matters it what 
no other, upon which we placed our support of || different war from the present. We were then |, causes existed? This act of Mexico supersedes 
that measure. We were not committed, then, by || fighting for our homes. We were repelling an in- || all other causes; and yet a labored defence of the 
anything that was said or done in regard to that vader. We are now the invaders, driving the || war on our part has been made, and a long cata- 
proposition, to the adoption of this measure, so || people of another nation from their homes—a sim- || logue of complaints and grievances set up against 
widely different in its purposes, and standing upon || ple, inoffensive people, as the honorable Senator || Mexico. Gentlemen themselves evidently dared 
such totally different principles, | from Louisiana said yesterday a large portion of || not trust to the assumed fact, that hostilities were 
Now, sir, I am in favor of peace, and, as I have || them were. || commenced by Mexico. Now, what was the real 
already said, in favor of any measure which may Why, sir, what are the elements in this war || origin of this war? The honorable Senator from 
reasonably be expected to bring it about. I am || which made the war I have been speaking of re- | Louisiana, who addressed the Senate yesterday 
in favor of it because I am opposed to the continu- || commend itself to the public approbation? I see || with so much propriety and eloquence, very justly 
ance of this war, because I believe the judgment of || none of them. Why, during the war with Eng- || said that there were two classes of causes for wars: 
the re of this country is against its continu- || land, a victory, even of the smallest consequence, || immediate and remote causes. The law calls 
ance, I am one of those who believe that by wise || was always followed by demonstrations of joy. |, them, I believe, proximate and remote causes. 
and prudent counsels it might have been avoided. || Every city, town, village, and hamlet, burst out |; And the gentleman spoke at considerable length of 
I think it ought to have been avoided; and I am | into illuminations, bonfires, rejoicings, celebrations || what seemed to him to be the remote cause: and 
one of those who have .been referred to once or || of every description, at every success of our arms || that was the indestructible right of every people 
twice as having professed a willingness, a readi- || upon land or on the ocean! Our citizens vied with |} to govern themselves. That is quite a remote 
ness cheerfully to vote money and men for the each other in testifying to the commanders who || cause, certainly. I am not going quite so far back 
prosecution of the war. I have not done so. No, || had performed gallant exploits the highest esti- || as that. What was the immediate cause? Plainly, 
sir; if at any time I am compelled to vote for an mation and respect. The freedom of cities was || the refusal of Mexico to receive Mr. Slidell aa 
measure for carrying on the war, I shall not do it || presented to them, and every possible demonstra- || Minister from the United States. There can be 
cheerfully, heartily, or willingly. I shall do it with || tion of gratitude shown them. What would have |! no doubt about that. Has not Mr. Buchanan 
reluctance and with regret. { shall do it under | been thought then of such a victory as that of Mon- || stated it over and over again in his letter to Mr. 
protestation; I shall do it under duress. The time || terey? How was it now? The public mind is || Slidell of the 20th of January? Let anybody read 
may come, sir, even in the short period of .service || scarcely excited toenthusiasm. Youseeitnowhere. || that letter, and see if war was not intended, ex- 
which remains to me, that I may be constrained to || Even here in Congress, which you say adopted |) pected, and threatened, in the event that Mexico 
vote for some measure for the prosecution of the || this war, you have not yet voted the thanks of || refused to receive him. In that letter, written 
war, if events should make it necessary; but it will |} Congress to the brave and bold leader of your gal- || seven days after the army had moved from Cor- 
not be with cheerfulness, with willingness, that I || lant army. Here, sir, at the last days of the ses- || pus Christi, Mr. Buchanan writes thus : 
shall do so, because I should deplore the existence || sion, the resolution of thanks, struggling along be- «“ Should the Mexican Government, by finally refusing to 
of any event which would render it necessary. tween the two Houses, pressed through one House || receive you, consummate the act of fuily and bad faith of 
But, at the same time that I am not professing || by yeas and nays on the previous question, com- || Which they have afforded indications, nothing will reniain 
my willingness to vote for the prosecution of the || mitted to a committee to inquire whether the Gen- |} - ee oe a Re Ee 
war, I have not seen my way perfectly clear to |! eral is entitled to the thanks of Congress, and not ie 
make a vigorous, or indeed to make any, resist- || yet passed. What would it have been in the war aoe i ; 
ance to the passage of such measures; but it is || of 1812? Why, upon the first day that Congress anche an eras a Se at the Sok eae at 
with considerable effort that I have restrained my- | convened, after an important victory, a vote of |) and take a position oak the left bank of the Rio Grande, and 
self from resisting them. Sir, what has been || thanks would have passed both Houses by accla- || have ordered the fleet into the Gulf. The President will thus 
gained by voting the supplies of men and money |} mation. No, sir, the judgment of the country is || be prepared to act with vigor and promptitude the moment 
which have been called for? Why, sir, we have || against it. The honorable Senator from South Congress shall give him authority,” 
stimulated the Executive to a further and vigorous | Carolina said long ago that this was the case in the This was written on the 20th, and on the 28th, a 
prosecution of a war which I desire to see ended— | State which he represents. And such is the ex- || Week afterwards, he writes thus: 
a war which [ think no point of national honor || pression which we receive from all the northern || “The President is sincerely desirous to Seo. 
calls upon us to prosecute—a war which no na- || portion of the Union. Men ofall parties are against || With Mexico, but should that Government tually refuse to 
; , : 3 receive you, the cup of our forbearance will then be full. 
tional interest demands. But, on the other hand, I || it, and gentlemen must not deceive themselves be- || Nothing will remain but a resort to arms. In view of this 
would not, by withholding supplies, put in peril || cause there is no great outbreak of public indigna- |) serious alternative, every honorable effort should be made 
thousands of our fellow-citizens who have been || tion. I know the President refers, and others have 


before the final rupture takes place,” &c. 
hurried to the field of battle. If 1 withhold the |) referred, to the alacrity with which the volunteers When was the final rupture to take place? Upon 
supplies, I cannot foresee how soon our soldiers | 


repaired to the field; but I believe the day of alac- || the refusal of the Mexican Government to receive 
may need the assistance and succor which those rity is pretty much over. What evidence is there || Mr. Slidell; and, in anticipation of such an event, 
supplies would give them, situated as they are in || of it now? How tardily are the regiments being || the President had ordered a strong force to be 
the face of an enemy, amid the perils of a cam- || filled up? I know in the earlier period of the war, || ready to strike with vigor. 

aign, carried on in a distant and difficult position. || upon its first outbreak, when it was supposed that Now, does not everybody see that it was the 

do not desire, therefore, to put them in a condi- || the small army we had there was in great peril, Hedge of the Administration, in the event that 
tion where it may be said that for want of the || when the quantity of forces belonging to the Stax: r. Slidell was not received, to commence hostili- 
means which my vote would have given them, || ican army was miscalculated, thousands were |! ties against Mexico? (with the consent of Con- 
brave men had laid down their lives to no purpose | ready to rush to the field of action for the purpose || gress, I admit, it was said.) But was not the 
on the field of battle, and that our army had been || of saving the army. They did so; but that day is || army and navy moved in anticipation of such an 
ingloriously driven (the few that remained of them) | gone by. I see no evidence now of the enthusiasm |/ event without the consent of Congress? And after 


ators, the war had its origin in hostilities that were 
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from the territory where their duty had called || which prevailed then. Those who now go to serve, || it became known to the President that Mr. Slidell 
them. Sir, these were the inducements which || go from very different motives. 
operated upon many gentlemen in this Senate at Sir, I have said that I believe the war was un- 
the last session of Congress to vote for the act of || necessary: that it might have been avoided, and 
13th May. Much, sir, as we disapproved of the || that it ought to have been avoided. I will give 
acts of the Executive; much as we disapproved of || some reasons for that assertion. And this leads me 
the war, we were unwilling to see the army of the || to a consideration of the question which has been 
country, in obedience to the order of the command- || so much discussed, What was the origin of the 
er-in-chief, exposed to that destruction which atone |} war? What were the causes which led to it? 1 
time seemed to await them for want of means. confess I have been a good deal amazed some- 
I have said, sir, that I think the judgment of the || times to hear gentlemen on the other side assign- 
country is against this war. We have every indi- || ing the reasons for a war which Mexico has made 
cation that such is the case. I think those gentle- |; upon us. According to the assertion of the Presi- 
men widely err who suppose that where a country '' dent, according to the argument of honorable Sen- 


had not been received, six weeks at least weré suf- 
fered to elapse, altho the army and the navy 
had been removed and placéd where they might 
act with vigor, before any communication was 
made to Congress. Nothing was said to Congress 
about taking the redress of our grievinces into our 
own hands. And why? Did gentlemen — 
(and if they did, the aia rightly) ‘that Con- 
gress would not aut ‘the President to eom- 
mence hostilities? Does any gentlernan believe that 
war would have been de d by Congress because 
Mr. Slidell was not received? No, sir; nobody be- 
lieves it. Congress would not have declared war, 
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and the President must have anticipated that they | 


would not. But war must be had; we must take 
the redress of our wrongs into our own hands, we 
must strike a blow. Congress will not strike a 
blow. How shall we bring it about? Was there 
any better way than by removing the army into 
the immediate neighborhood of the armed forces of 
Mexico, upon the disputed boundary line? To 
erect your batteries and point your guns upon a 
city of Mexico? Why, if the Senator from Michi- 
gan will allow me to make use of his phrase, I 
should say, under such circumstances war was in- 
evitable, and the President must have known that 
it WARK BO. 

Was the army moved, sir, as the President says 
in his message, to the Rio Grande, to repel a 
threatened or an expected invasion? Did the Presi- 
dent tell Mr. Slidell so through his Secretary, 
when he wrote to him? No. We were not ex- 
pecting an invasion. We remove our troops there 
in the expectation that you will not be received, 
and “the President will thus be prepared to act 
with vigor.”’ 

“To act with vigor!’’"—not to repel invasion; 
not to protect the citizens of ‘Texas; but the army 
is removed there to act with vigor against Mexico, 
to resent the wrong of not receiving Mr. Slidell. 

Oh! but they were told that Paredes had threat- 
ened war. Their generals had also made threats. 
Why, yes, he supposed they had received such 
despatches as were sent to General Taylor. “ If 
an American army should invade our territory, 
you will repel them with what force you can.”’ 
And thus hostilities were commenced, because two 
armies met, each instructed to repel invasion, and 
each thinking the other the invader. Here were 
two nations at war, neither of which could make 
wer without the declaration of the Legislature, 
and yet in neither had war been declared by the 
Legislature. The Mexican Congress has not de- 
clared war to this hour. The American Congress 
has not declared war; but it has recognised it as 
existing. Now, he was of opinion that the Presi- 
dents of these two republics should be brought to 
an account, that the world may see who is right, 
and who is wrong. Mexico commenced hostili- 
ties, says the ‘President. When? How? Can 
anybody tell? Why, we have it in the message 
of the President, communicated at the last session 
of Congress, and, I think, the same thing Is re- 

veated this session, that up to the 24th day of April, 
1346, no act of hostilities had been commenced 
by Mexico. And what had we done? We had 
marched an army to the banks of the Rio Grande. 
There were no Texans there for us to protect. 
There was no threatened invasion. And yet we 
erected batteries, planted guns, and pointed them 
into their acknowledged city; and more than that, 
we blockaded their river. ‘Twelve days before any 
hostilities were commenced by Mexico, we block- 
aded their river, This had never been represented 
by the President. General Taylor was sent with 
the same information as was given to Mr. Slidell. 
** You are to be ready to strike with vigor.’’ ‘If 
there should be a considerable force, and they look 
hostile, you may consider hostilities commenced.”’ 
But they were not commenced until we had block- 
aded their river, threatened their city, and driven 
off their people. Why, if we had owned up to 
the Rio Grande, an undisputed title admitted and 





acknowledged by Mexico, and had marched an | 


army “ip to the side of the river opposite to their 
clly anc 

an act of hostility itself. It would have autho- 
rized a nation to demand the cause, and if satisfac- 
tory reasons were not given, to become the assail- 
ant. Why, what did we do a year or two ago? 
We heard, through vague rumor, that Great Brit- 


was great activity in her dock-yards—and, as a 
matter of right, this Administration demanded to 
know what she was going to do with such prepara- 
tions; she was asked if she was looking to any 
unsettled difficulties with us. Well, we got an an- 
swer. We were told that though it was not 
exactly intended for that purpose, yet, in case of 
hostiiities, it would be found very useful. With 
this we were satisfied, but we had asserted our 
right. And Mexico®might have done the same. 
{t was an act which called for explanation, and 
would have justified Mexico in levelling our forti- 
fications to the ground. 

But we have the authority of the President that 
Mexico had not commenced hostilities up to the 


/ down this attempted insurrection. 
must do it now, says Mr. Slidell, although it would | 


ously! ; 
| President all the means that he had asked for, for 
| the purpose of prosecuting the war vigorously and || 


planted our guns there, it would have been | 


my 
, sai 
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24th of April; but these documents showed that 
we had blockaded her city. He had said that this 
war was brought about by the President. The 
origin of it was, that Mexico refused to receive 
Mr. Slidell when he arrived there. It was brought 
about by the act of the President, and he would 
inquire if that was a sufficient reason. In the first 
place the Secretary of State signified to the Mexi- 
can Government about the 16th of October, a de- 
sire to renew negotiations. 
if a Minister would be received; and the answer 
was satisfactory. A Minister was sent, and great- 
ly to the surprise of the Mexican Government, he 
reached there in six weeks. The Mexican Gov- 


ernment said they did not expect him so soon— | 
they did not expect him before January—until | 
Congress assembled; but he got there in Novem- | 


ber. He did not think those were sufiicient rea- 


sons for refusing to receive him; but were there | 


not reasons which should have induced the Presi- 


dent to abstain from pressing on them a Minister? || 


The President tells us that the Administration of 
General Herrera was tumbling to pieces. Gen- 
eral Herrera was desirous of peace. 
denied. And what caused that Administration to 
totter? Why, the reason was its consent to 
receive a Minister from us. It was its disposi- 
tion for peace. And yet the President and Mr. 
Slidell thought that General Herrera should not 
have yielded the Government; that he should 


have maintained it; should have received our Min- | 
Why that would proba- || 
It might have for- | 


ister, and fought it out. } 
bly have endangered his head, 
feited his life. General Herrera could not do that 
with safety to himself, and he begged us to abstain 
for the present. Wait, he says, until I can strength- 
en myself; wait until January; wait until I can get 
the sense of the departments; wait until I can put 
Sut no; you 


have endangered his own life and that of Mr. Sli- 
dell. Now, the President might very well have taken 
these circumstances into consideration, and yielded 
to the insuperable difficulties of General Herrera. 
Herrera being a friend to peace, and with difficulty 
maintaining his authority, the mission should not 
have been pressed upon him at a time when it 
was unsafe for him to receive our Minister. 
President ought, on the contrary, to have aided and 
strengthened his power by all practicable means, 
in order that negotiations might ultimately be had, 
and the existing difficulties adjusted. He contend- 
ed that it was the President’s war under any aspect, 
and instituted a comparison between the course of 


proceeding adopted by the President in regard to | 
this question of the boundary of Texas, and the | 


course that was taken by General Jackson in re- 
gard to the disputed boundary of the State of 
Maine. The troops of the United States, in that 
case, were not sent to the frontier to provoke a 
war; on the contrary, the territory was left subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of neither party. He 
went on to show that the boundary of ‘Texas had 
always been regarded an unsettled and open ques- 


tion. 
Mr. E, next adverted to the various propositions |) 
The proposition which | 


for terminating the war. 
seemed to have met with the most favor was to 
prosecute the war vigorously. He wanted to 


prea peace vigorously, if he could find out | 
Prosecute the war vigor- | 


ow it was to be done. 
Why, he believed they had given the 


bringing it to a speedy termination. Had it been 
prosecuted vigorousl i or was it likely to be? 


could see no signs of it. He placed very little re- 


me | liance upon such a mode of terminating the war. 
ain was building more ships than usual; that there | 


He made a brief reference to the subject of slavery. 
He did not know that this war, in which we were 
now involved, and which was brought upon us for 
the preservation of the institution of slavery, was 
not to be, under the providence of God, its exter- 
mination. Texas was annexed avowedly to pre- 
vent emancipation, We were involved in a war 


caused remotely by that annexation, and the great | 


question was now presented, how were we to 
make peace? One portion of the country said 
that no territory should be acquired in which sla- 
should be allowed to exist; another portion 
that no territory should be acquired where 
slavery was excluded, Both said, or at least man 


on either side, that territory must be acquired. 
| Let it be acquired, and exclude slavery or not ex- 


GLOBE. 


He wished to know | 


That was not | 


The | 


He | 


Feb. 23. 
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|| clude it, did not everybody see what a subject of 
|| contention there would be? And where would j; 
end? If, after this foreign war, civil war ensued, 
|| who could tell what the effect of that civil wa; 
| would be upon the institution of slavery? It 
|| seerned to him that they ought to lay aside every 
|| consideration but that of making peace; ‘and for 
|| that purpose they ought to renew propositions fo, 
|| negotiations with Mexico, claiming nothing which 
they had not claimed before, and exhibiting a ven. 
| erous and liberal spirit towards her. He could 
|| not vote for the present proposition, although the 
| circumstances were greatly altered from what they 
|| were at the last session. He would not say that 
he would not vote for the proposition which was 
then presented, if presented now; but if he did so 
it would be under the distinct assurance that the 
| law, if passed, should be executed strictly for the 
purpose for which it was designed—that of ma. 
king atreaty in regard to boundary; and any 
money that might be wanted for this purpose he 
would be willing to grant; but not to acquire and 
incorporate into the Union a large portion of Mexj- 
can territory merely because our army had overrun 
it; and to have this discordant subject of con. 
|, troversy entailed upon us—a controversy which 
| would be most likely to endanger the stability of 
_ our institutions. 
| Mr. Evans having concluded— 
| Mr. BREESE rose and addressed the Senate 
at considerable length in favor of the bill, and in 
reply to the views advanced by other Senators, 
[Mr. B.’s speech, written out by himself, will be 
found in the Appendix.] 
Mr. DAVIS rose to say that he desired to say a 
_ few words on the bill if it would not interfere with 
| the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] but as 
the hour was late he would rather not proceed 
_ until to-morrow. 
_ Mr. BENTON said he designed to offer some 
|. remarks, but would not interfere with the Senator 
_ from Massachusetts. 
|. Mr. SEVIER observed that it would be recol- 
|, lected that he gave notice of his intention to take 
|| the vote on the bill on Wednesday, but it was now 
| apparent that could not be done without interfe- 
| ring with the debate. If Senators, however, would 
allow him to name Friday, and let it be under- 
stood that the vote should then be taken, he would 
'| be satisfied. 
| _ [There were several cries of ‘* Saturday—say 
| Saturday,” to which Mr. S. was understood to 
assent. ] 


On motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of Executive business; and, after 
some time spent therein, adjourned. 





| 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, February 23, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
_ ness to be the following resolution, offered yester- 
day by Mr. Mosetey: 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of five members be appointed 
toinvestigate the charges made by the Hon. Joseru Morris, 
of Ohio, against a member of the Committee on the Public 
Lands relative to personal interest charged against that mem- 
ber in the subject-matter of Senate bill No. 10, and thatsaid 
committee have power to send for persons and papers. 

Mr. HUNT, of Michigan, rose, and was about 
| to address the House, but yielded the floor for the 
‘| moment to 
Mr. MOSELEY, who asked that the resolution 
|| should be read as modified by himself last evening, 
| to see whether it was now in a form to suit the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Morris.] [It was read 
accordingly.] 
| Mr. M. then said that he wished to modify it. 
1 The gentleman from Ohio, in the charge he had 
| yesterday preferred against the members of the 
| Committee on Public Lands, had done more than 
assert that those members were personally interest- 
ed in the mineral lands to which the bill referred; 
he had strongly intimated that they were corrupt 
ly influenced by that personal interest in advoca- 
ting the bill. He, therefore, wished to modify the 
| resolution, by inserting the words ‘interested ac- 
| tion’? where they would come in in their proper 

place toward the close of the resolution. 
The resolution was modified praenney: 
| Mr. M. stated that he had come into the Hall last 
1 evening from the other end of the Capitol, and most 
unexpectedly found the House engaged on the 
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subject of a question of privilege, raised by the 
entieman from Illinois, [Mr. McCiernanp,] in 
regard to injurious charges made by the gentleman 
from Ohio against the members of the Committee 


on Public Lands. As the subject was up, and he 
was one of the committee, he could not, of course, 
avoid taking some part in the proceeding. In look- 
ing at the very full and accurate report given of 
what took place in the Intelligencer of this morn- 
ing, he perceived that the reporter had omitted to 
state one material thing that occurred. The gentle- 
man from Ohio, after withholding for a long time 
any direct answer to Mr. M.’s inquiry whether he 
meant to include him in the charge hehad brought, 
at length, with great seeming reluctance, had re- 
lied **thathe would do the gentleman no injustice 
he had not referred to him.’” (These words were 

omitted in the report.) Mr. M. had then added | 
that, personally, and on his own account, he was 

satisfied; but he had then proceeded to remark on 

the injury done by such an indefinite charge to 

other members of the committee, and had moved || 
the resolution of inquiry. 

When he heard what was going forward he had |) 
no idea that the gentleman had alluded to him; but 
he could not avoid taking a part in the inquiries 
made at him for explanation. He entertained no 
ill-will toward that member for what he had said, || 
and attributed rather to the exceeding awkward- || 
ness of the manner in which he had brought out | 
the charge than to any intentional injury, the gen- | 
erality and indefiniteness of the charge he had 
made, which left it applicable to all the members | 
of the committee. He was sure the member could || 
not but respect the gentlemen who composed the | 
committee. There had been no need for his viola- | 
ting any rule of the House by mentioning the | 
names of those he meant to inculpate; he might || 
allude to them by their districts. However, he now || 
understood the charge to be narrowed down to a || 
single individual; and Mr. M. felt well assured || 
that, when the House and the country came to || 
know who the individual alluded to was, he under- |! 
took to say, from his well-known character for | 
perfect honesty and integrity, that those who had || 
the pleasure to know him would never believe any 
imputation injurious to either which could come 
against him from any quarter. 

Mr. HUNT, of Michigan, then rose and said || 
that, as his voice was naturally feeble and his health || 
very indifferent, he had prepared in writing the || 
statement he meant to make, and would ask leave || 
to read it in his place. Mr. H. then read the fol- || 
lowing statement : | 

I see by the National Intelligencer of this morn- || 
ing that, after I left the House last evening, the | 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands pre- || 
sented a question of privilege, and referred to the || 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio on Saturday 
last on the mineral land bill, in which the gentle- 
man from Ohio had stated that members of the |! 
committee were interested in the question. 

It appears from the proceedings, as reported, || 
that the charge, from being general, has settled | 
down to ‘*an individual” of that committee, and | 
that the gentleman, although requested to name the 
individual, and pressed upon the subject, declined 
to do so. 

I regret that the gentleman has felt it to be his 
duty to make such a charge, and still refuse to | 
state the facts and the manner in which he obtain- 
ed hia information; and the more so, as I had, on 
Saturday, after his speech on this subject, com- 

lained that he had done me injustice; that, as I 
ad given him the information, he should have | 
told the whole story, and not made a dark and 
mysterious affair of so light a matter. He replied, 
that he did not intend me particularly; that there 
were others engaged in it. Now, however, it has 
come back to ** an individual,’’ after having ne- 


| 
| 





} 


| 





glected another opportunity in which he might have 
cleared all the members of the committee from any 
unjust suspicion. 
lhe facts are simply these: The gentleman from 
Ohio was strongly opposed to the preémption 
clause in the mineral bill, on the ground that the 
rich speculators in Boston and other places had 
secured the mineral lands, and would defraud the 
public and the Government. I replied that, so far 
from the speculators being the only persons in- 
terested, companies had been formed in almost 
every village and town in my State; that, in my 
immediate neighborhood, there were two of these 
ompanies, and the stock was owned by the farm- 


| cept for wood. 
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ers, mechanics, and business men of the State, 
each one having a few shares; that I had nine 


shares in one of them, and that there was some | 


seventy or eighty members of that company; that 
several calls for payment on shares had been made, 
of a few shillings each, before I left home, which 
I had paid, and some calls since I left, which I had 
not paid, and I did not know whether I was still 
a member or not; that the stock was of little value; 
that it was sold from $1 50 to $2 and $3 per share, 


' and that my nine shares were not worth more than 
$15, and that I really believed I could not now | 


sell it for money at any price. I made no secret | 
of this matter. I had stated it voluntarily and 
openly in the committee room, and as an argument 
with the gentleman from Ohio to show that the 
people of my State were largely interested in hav- 
ing their preémption rights allowed, where they 
had gone on in good faith and complied with the 


terms of the lease, and made actual locations. 


But the gentleman, in his remarks yesterday, | 
alleges that the policy and views of members had 


|| changed upon the subject, and therefore he be- 


lieved them operated on by improper motives. 


j ° ® . 

| The gentleman will not charge me with having 
| changed my views on this part of the bill; and I |) 
| was therefore led to believe that he still had some 


doubts as to the purity of other members. I had 
eonstantly urged on the committee, at the last and 
at the present session, that these preémptors were 
as well entitled to protection as other settlers on 


| the public lands, and that these rights had always 


been recognised by the Government, and had be- 
come a part of its settled policy; that justice to the 
State of Michigan required that we should compel 
them to purchase as much of these lands as we 
could, so that they might be taxed to support the 
local government in that part of the State; that, if 
the lands were placed at a low minimum, they 
would be purchased in larger quantities; but if the 

rice was high, they would not take any but the 
i mining lands, and use the timber off of the 


rest without paying, and deprive the State of the | 
right of taxation. 
But whether these lands are put in market at || 


$1 25 or $5 per acre, it would not vary the value 


of the stocks to any perceptible extent; the real | 


value of the stock is in the richness of the ore 
and the extent of the mine, and the method and 
skill of transacting the business. If the mine is 
rich, forty acres is enough for any company, ex- 
If itis a bad location, the largest 
quantity covered by a lease will never make the 
company rich. Last year some of these copper 
stocks had a fictitious value, and then the lands 
would have sold freely at any price. Now they 
are of little or no value; but the shares in the little 
company in which I owned stock in its palmiest 
days never reached over four or five dollars. 
Pees this explanation will relieve every mem- 
ber of the committee from the slightest shadow of 


suspicion. I certainly should never have told upon | 


myself, if I had imagined for a moment that it 
might be used to the injury of others, and certainly 


not to the gentleman from Ohio, who had pertina- || 
|| ciously opposed the bill, even after many others || 
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‘lution of inquiry on the table. [Cries of “ No, 
no.” 

After some irregular conversation Mr. JACOB 
THOMPSON expressed his hope that this reso- 
lution would be laid on the table; but 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF withdrew the motion. 

Mr. MORRIS then said, that if this resolution 
| passed, he hoped it would be so shaped that there 
| should be no misunderstanding in the matter. It 
| was unfair for gentlemen to make their own report 

of a speech of his, and then arraign him for what 
| he did not say. 
He had made no charge of fraud, or of anything 
of the kind. He did believe that a set of specula- 
| tors had determined to get hold of these lands; 
that their influence had reached the House and had 
reached the committee. If the resolution was put 
in that shape, he had no objections to it. Mr. M. 
wanted to know what dishonesty the gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt] imputed to him? 
| Mr. HUNT said the dishonesty lay in the gen- 
tleman declining to state all that Mr. H. had told 
| him, after he had had two or thee occasions pre- 
‘| sented to him to have made a full and frank state- 
| ment of the truth. 

Mr. MORRIS said that it was his personal re- 
| gard for the gentleman that coveted him from 
| doing so. He had not samed aay one or imputed 
|| fraud to any one. 
| Mr. McCLELLAND. Does the gentleman, 
| then, now withdraw all imputation of improper 
| motives or influence to any member of the com- 
| mittee? 
| Mr. MORRIS. _I disclaim having made any. 
| Mr. KENNEDY (in a distant seat) was under- 
| stood to say that the members of the commitice 
|| seemed as touchy as the Senate. 
| Mr. McCLERNAND said that this inquiry 
| might not seem very interesting to some gentlemen 
| who were not personally concerned in the imputa- 
| tions made, but it was of great interest to those 
| who were. He would be glad that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] should explain the 
|| meaning of the remark he had just made. 

Mr. KENNEDY was understood to explain that 
| when he saw individuals very anxiously throwing 
off imputations which were disclaimed to have ever 
| been made, it raised a suspicion that they knew 
| there was something in them. 

| Mr. McCLERNAND was understood to say 
| that he had a right to expect better things from the 
| gentleman from Indiana. The gentleman must 
| now see that his remark was calculated to do great 
|| injustice to the members of the committee. 
' 


Mr. KENNEDY said that he had not been pres- 
| ent yesterday when the charge was said to have 
'| been made; that he had not heard or read anything 
| of what passed. He had not heard the interroga- 
| tory now put to the gentleman from Ohio; but en- 
| tering the Hall, he had heard that gentleman say, 
| that he had not charged anybody with fraud. He 
| did not know what the gentleman might have said 
| yesterday. All he had heard him say was to deny 
| that he now made — charge against the members 

of the cemmittee, or had made any heretofore. 

Mr. McCLERNAND here put some interroga- 


had, from examination and reflection, somewhat || tory to Mr. Kennepy, which was wholly inaudible 
abated in their original views as to the price to be || to the reporter. 
it 


| fixed on these lands. 


Mr. KENNEDY repeated his explanation. 


It is somewhat singular, that when this House 1 The gentleman from Ohio had disavowed any in- 


bill was first reported by the committee at this ses- || jurious charge, and yet gentlemen still persisted in 


sion, the gentleman from Ohio and myself were || throwing 0 


| 


the only two of the committee that voted against || he had never made. 


it; and I may add, also, that the Senate bill, where 
I presume there was no interest or corruption op- | 
erating, was altogether more favorable to the gen- | 
tleman’s speculators than the House bill or the | 
amendments to the Senate bill; and yet all the com- | 
mittee well know that a large majority, and myself 
of the number, were opposed to the Senate bill, 
and proceeded immediately to limit its operation to | 
the bona fide occupants; so that “ the pressure from | 
without,” that the gentleman alluded to, had a | 
direct contrary effect from that which the gentle- 
man would imply. 

I cannot admire the casuistry of any gentleman 


‘whose charity induces him to make dark and 


grievous insinuations, when a plain statement of 
facts was all that was necessary, and to retain the 
names and the circumstances until he had con- 
trived to excite attention by dishonorable inuen- 
does as to the motives of gentlemen acting with 
him in the discharge of responsible duties. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to lay the reso- 


ff imputations which the member said 
This led him, in his seat, to 
make the remark he had done. 
A farther colloquy took place between these gen- 
tlemen, in which Mr. MCCLERNAND was un- 
| derstood as pressing his inquiry for explanation, 
and Mr. KENNEDY as repeating, once more, the 
explanation he had already given. 

r. McCLELLAND said he thought he could 
correct the misunderstanding which seemed to ex- 
ist between the two gentlemen. The gentleman 
from Indiana knew nothing about all that had hap- 
pened last evening; he had not heard the very in- 

jJurious charge of ye made by the gentleman 
from Ohio against the Committee on Public Lands; 
he was confident if he had, he could not and wou'd 
not have made the remark he did. —- 
After some further explanation from Mr. KEN- 


NEDY— 

Mr. McCLERNAND said it was not to be won- 
dered at that gentlemen implicated in such a charge 
as had been made, in his place, publicly, by a 
member of the committee, should feel somew 
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sensitive under it. The man who would not be 
sensitive, and show it too, under such an accusa- 
tion, must possess feelings which he did not envy. 
Mr. MORRIS. What have I said? 
Mr. MceCLERNAND said that when the gen- 
tleman from Indiana made the remark he did, Mr. 
McC. had not yet avowed the purpose for which 


he rose; and the gentleman was not warranted to | 


infer that he had risen to disavow the charge. He 
would say further, that if any gentleman directly 
or indirectly imputed to him any improper or dis- 
honorable course in relation to the bill reported 


from the Committee on Public Lands, he not only || 
asserted what was false, but what he dared not || 


and would not maintain. 

Hut he had risen to advert to one or two things 
which fell from the gentleman from Michigan, 
{Mr. Huwr.] 

The gentleman seemed to understand Mr. Mor- 
nis as having said that an improper influence, from 
certain speculators, had ** reached the committee.” 
And this morning the gentleman from Ohio had 
reiterated that such was his meaning. Under these 
circumstances, he insisted that the resolution ought 
to be modified so as to state that to be the charge; 
that it was made against the committee as well as 
against an individual member. He would there- 
fore move that the resolution be so modified. As 
it stood, the charge related to an individual mem- 


ber of the committee only: the gentleman now | 


stated that it was intended to refer to “ the com- 
mittee,’’ 

Mr. MORRIS. Icannot understand all this. I 
have repeatedly disclaimed any impt tation against 
the gentleman; yet he seems to insist that he is 
interested in the question. Though I have dis- 
claimed making any such charge against him, and 
though I made no such charge against any mem- 
ber of the committee, if gentlemen go on to make 
charges to suit themselves, I do not see where this 
is to end. I told the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Hunt] that I had no design to say that he 
was influenced in his action on the bill by his 
owning siock; and I now repeat, again, that I do 
not make such a charge against any member of 
the committee. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
the gentleman. 
belief, that an improper influence from certain spec- 
ulators ** had reached the House, and had reached 
the committee ?’’ IL ask him now whether he means 
to say that—yea or nay? 

Mr. MORRIS. I did say, that I believed that 
the influence of those speculators, who were deter- 
mined to get hold of these mineral} lands, had reach- 


I cannot comprehend 


ed the House and had reached the committee; but | 


I did not say it was an improper influence. Such 
is my belief still, 


Mr. McCLELLAND said, that as the gentle- | 
man from Ohio now withdrew all imputation of | 
improper influence on the members of the commit- | 
tee in the case referred to, he would move that the | 


resolution of inquiry be laid upon the table. 


The motion prevailed, and the resolution was | 


laid on the table accordingly. 


EXPENSES OF THE WAR. 
The resolution offered by Mr. Jacos Tuomrson 
pemeacsye and the amendment thereto offered by 
Ir. Astimun, inquiring as to the expense already 
incurred in prosecuting the present war, was taken 
up. 


Mr. J ACOB THOMPSON rose to a point of | 
order, and inquired of the Chair if the amendment | 
of Mr. Asumun was in order, as it was not perti- | 


nent to the subject-matter of the resolution? 
The CHAIR decided the amendment in order. 
Mr. JAMES THOMPSON moved to lay the 
resolution and amendment on the table. 
Mr. ASH MUN asked for the yeas and nays on 


that motion; and they were ordered, and resulted: | 


Yeas 85, nays 65. 
So the resolution was laid on the table. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ARMY. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the army 
appropriation bill, (Mr. Trsparts in the chair.) 

Mr. NORRIS, who was entitled to the floor 
addressed the Committee. He said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: On most occasions since I have 
been privileged with a seat on this floor, I have 
been content to express my approval or disap- 
proval of the measures here pro 
response of ay or no to the call of the Clerk. I 


? 


TH 


Did he not just now state it as his || 


posed by a simple | 





| would not depart from such a course now were it 
‘| not for the very extraordinary tone of bitterness 
| which has characterized the debate upon the Mexi- 
/can war. Violent and acrimonious denunciation 
against the war, the President, and the Adminis- 
tration, and those who support them, has been the 
‘* order of the day” with gentlemen upon the op- 
posite side of the Hall from the very commence- 
ment of the session. 

Now, as I differ with them upon almost all great 
national questions, | am also constrained to differ 
_ with them upon this. After a careful, and I trust 
candid consideration of the subject, | am compel- 


| war is not only just and necessary, but unavoid- 


i able, without national dishonor—without a tanfe | 


and disgraceful abandonment of national rights and 
interests. I believe, too, that in the inception and 


desire to sustain the honor and interests of the 
nation, 


not discuss the question with gentlemen whether 
the President and the Administration may not oc- 


|above human. No President, no Administration, 
from the origin of the Government down to this 
time, have escaped it. It is incident to all human 
transactions, though conceived and directed by the 
wisest heads and purest hearts. 
that there never has been a time when political 
opponents did not seize upon such error for the 
| demagogical purposes of party effect, magnify it 
with ten thousand false and distorted embellish- 
ments, calculated to catch the public ear and mis- 
lead the judgment. 


| my design to enter upon the discussion any further 
| than is necessary to meet briefly the charges and 


arguments of gentlemen upon the opposite side of | 


| the Hall. 
_ The first of these arguments whfth I shall no- 
tice, is that assumed by them in regard to that 


portion of the President’s message, in which he | 
treats of the wrongs and lawless aggressions upon || 
the property, liberty, and lives of our citizens, and | 
the wanton insults to our national flag, by Mexi- | 
|co. That the statement contained in the message |) 


upon this point is true, is a matter of history too 
well known and authenticated to admit of doubt. 
Yet gentlemen, upon the opposité side of the 
Chamber, have, without reason, without justice, 
without truth, and with an assiduity and perseve- 
rance unsurpassed, attempted to place the President 
ina false position before the country in this matter 
—to hold him up to the world as resorting to the 


message as unsatisfied and unredressed wrongs 


the treaty of 1839. 
Now, sir, I assert that there never was a more 
reckless and barefaced attempt at deception, and 


ministration, and to make the war and its prosecu- 


date of the treaty of 1839, were adjusted under it, 
and that they have “ no bearing upon the question 
of war and peace.” 

| Tn relation to this matter the member from Ohio, 


said: 


* Butthe President said that Mexico had been long inflict- 
ing a series of wrongs upon us. Very true; so she had. 
| But an arrangement had been made between the two Gov- 
ernments on that subject by asolemu treaty. [t turned out 
|} thus, the President himself being the judge, to be a mere 
|| question of dollars and cents. All that representation went 
|| behind the record, and had no just bearing on the present 
| question of war and peace.” 


| The member from Massachusetts [Mr. Hup- 
son] used the following language: 


«“ Why, sir, the first charge he brings against Mexico is, 
that she has committed spoliations upon our commerce, and 
|| has refused to make reparation. Now, my first remark in 
|| relation to this part of the is, that it is hardly mag- 
;| Manimous in the President of the United States to go behind 

| the treaty of 1839. Suppose Mexico was guilty of faults 
| previous to that period, she confessed those faults in that 
|| treaty and promised re n. That should have induced 
‘} fim to step short at period. By the treaty of 1839, a 
‘| joint commission was created to examine audit the 





| 


| 
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led to say, what my judgment sanctions, that this | 


prosecution of the war the President and Admin- | 
istration have acted with a sincere and patriotic | 


Sut notwithstanding such is my belief, I shall | 


casionally have fallen into error, To contend that | 
they have not, would be to assert that they are | 


It is equally true | 


Sir, in considering the question of the justice, | 
necessity, and constitutionality of the war, Jt is not | 


*‘ low demagogical attempt to deceive the nation”? | 
by representing these injuries and insults in his | 


BPs | 


when in fact they had all been adjudicated under || 


unjustly to heap odium upon the President and Ad- || 
tion unpopular, than the false—the glaringly false— | 


representations, that all our just claims and causes | 
of complaint against Mexico, which existed at the 


| (Mr. Gippies,] in commenting upon the message, | 


Feb. 28, 


|| claims of our citizens. That commission remained jn go 
| sion until the expiration of Ue period to which it was limited 
| by the treaty; and they awarded to our citizens $2,026 }99 55 


| Not only these gentlemen, but almost all, who 
| upon this floor, have denounced the war, and the 
conduct of the Executive in relation to it, have 
assumed the same ground, and sent forth to the 
country the same deceptive representations. 

The question here arises—what was that treat 
‘| and how executed? It was a treaty for the * ad- 
|| justment of claims of citizens of the United States.” 
{t was entered into on the 11th of April, 1839, and 
provided for a Board of Commissioners, to consist 
of four—two to be appointed by each of the parties. 
and for an umpire to be appointed by the Kine of 
Prussia, to decide on those cases on which “the 
commissioners might be unable to agree. 

The amount of claims submitted to this board 
which were finally adjudicated and allowed, was 
$2,026,140. The amount submitted to it, and not 
adjudicated, or even passed upon by the board and 
umpire, was $4,265,465. The amount of claims 
which have been filed in the Department of State 
since the adjournment of the Board, is $1,147,939, 
Besides these, other important claims have there 
been filed, upon which no fixed estimate is made 
by the claimants. 

Now, of this large amount of the claims of our 
citizens for lawless and piratical spoliations and in- 
juries, only $2,026,140, or about one-fourth part 
| has ever been adjusted, and that even has never 
been paid. 

But why was not a larger amount of the claims 
submitted to the commissioners’ adjudicated? 
Why, sir, I contend it was owing to the wholly 
unwarrantable conduct of Mexico in the execution 
of the commission. In my judgment, never were 
more base and dishonorable means resorted to for 
defeating the objects of an amicable arrangement 
of the difficulties between nations, than were re- 
sorted to by Mexico through her commissioners, 
in the execution of the commission under the treaty 
of 1839. 

‘| The conduct of her commissiopers, and our for- 

| bearance, illustrate more strikingly, ifpossible, than 
anything else, our submission to wrong and insult, 
verging on national humiliation, rather than come 
to an open rupture with her. I[talso exhibits as 
strikingly, that infamous system of trickery and 
faithlessness, so characteristic of her conduct in all 
her intercourse with us, 

The commissioners, by the terms of the treaty, 
were to meet in the city of Washington in three 
months after the ratification of the treaty, and 
their duties were to terminate in eighteen months 
from the time of such meeting. The treaty was 
ratified by Mexico after a delay of almost a year, 
on the 8th April, 1840. But her commissioners 
did not arrive so as to enable the board to meet till 
the 17th of August following. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a full exam- 
ination of the conduct of the Mexican Commis- 
sioners, acting under the sanction of their Govern- 
'| ment, to thwart action and to defeat the objects 
‘| of the treaty. I will substantiate two or three 
things, however, which show conclusively an en- 
tire want of honesty and good faith in its execution, 
| and which produced, to a great extent, a failure in 
the adjustment of our claims. 

The report of the American Commissioners, 
(Messrs. Marcy and Breckenripge,) affords 
ample proof that the Mexican Commissioners, on 
the very threshhold, committed an insulting infrac- 
tion of the spirit of the treaty, in attempting to 
force upon the board rules of evidence wholly 
subversive of the spirit of its stipulations, in vio- 
lation of every principle of law and justice, and 
destructive to tae rights of the claimants, To show 
this unwarrantable attempt—this barefaced chica- 
nery—to defeat the objects of the treaty, I will 
here read an extract or two from that report: 

‘The Mexican Commissioners strenuouely contended, 
that the United States, by interfering in behalf of its citizens, 
had assumed their position before the board—was, in fact, 


| one of the parties litigant; that the board had nothing to do 
| with the claimants; could not recognise them as parties in 








| 
| 


interest, or allowthem access to it, or even receive any 
communication whatever from them.” - 


Farther in their report they say: 

** They [the Mexican Commissioners} denied to them [the 
elaimants] the character and ts of litigants, or parties in 
interest ; they would neither admit their access to the board, 
personally, or by their agents; nor would they consent to 
receive any document or written communication from them. 
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ES unless they come to the hoard through the Department 
a State of the United States, rrom the Merican Govern- 
pier or the diplomatic agents of the United States at Mexico. 
In eyery one of the proposed rules which had reference to 
documents, proofs, or communications, they insisted upon 
jimiting the reception to those which came through these 
channels. 
it was not till the 22d of December, a period | 

of over four months after the meeting of the board, 
that the Mexican commissioners would relax in 





Now, sir, | impeach no gentleman's motives; to 


his own conscience, and to the country, he must 
| stand approved or condemned: but I will say to 


the least from this position, which they well knew || 


must defeat the objects of the commission alto- 
gether, and then yielded only so far as to submit 
a proposition more favorable, itis true, but which, | 
in my humble judgment, should not have been lis- | 
tened to by the American commissioners for asingle | 
moment. After this long delay, the following rule | 
was submitted by the Mexican commissioners, and 
agreed to: 

«That whatever written explanations, documents, or pe- | 
titions, the claimants or their agents may desire to present 
to the board in support of the justice of their claims which | 
are submitted to its investigation, will be received and con- 
sidered coming to the board through the Department of State. 

«Down to this period,” says the report, “the claimants 
were not only shut out from the board, but were unapprized 
of any circuitous channel by which it could be reached. 
Their petitions to it could not be even taken into considera- 
tion, in consequence of the position maintained by the Mexi- 
can commissioners, that they were not parties to the claims 
for which indemnity to them was asked, and to whom, if 
allowed, awards must, by the terms of the convention, have 
been made.” 


Again: by the fourth article of the treaty of | 
April, 1839, it was stipulated, that— 

«The Mexican Government shall furnish all such docu- | 
ments and explanations as may be in their pussession, for the 
adjustment of said claims, according to the principles of jus- | 
tice and the laws of nations.”’ 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
In gross violation of this express provision of | 
the treaty, Mexico withheld and refused to fur- | 
nish to the board, upon their requisition, important | 
documents to explain and substantiate important | 
and large claims. The most striking instance of a 
total disregard of her solemn treaty stipulation in | 
this respect, was in the case of William S. Parrott. | 
I select this case, because the gentleman from Vir- | 
ginia (Mr. PenpLeron] on yesterday commented | 
upon it as a trumped-up and unfounded claim. | 
But, in relation to Mr. Parrott’s claims, the Ameri- 

can commissioners, in their report, say: 


«That (item in relation to a forced loan of $1,000) was | 
not controverted; and the item for a bill of exchange of | 
$6,000, though not admitted, was not very strenuously con- 
tested. These, however, composed a very inconsiderable 
part ofthis claim. A large amount of it was for an indem- 
nity for losses which, he alleged, he had sustained by the 
illegal acts of several judicial and ministerial functionaries 
by the perversions of authority, by the officers of justice, an 
by spoliations of property, under the color of law, but in | 
manifest violation of it. | 

“The documents demanded were described in twenty- 
one specifications, some of which have been furnished ; but | 
those described in twelve of the specifications were not trans- 
mitted, nor has the Mexican Government, to the knowledge 
= the undersigued, offered any reason for not transmitting 

em. 


| 
| 
| 


In conclusion, the commissioners say that the 
fault, why this case was not in a condition to be 
disposed of, ** is chargeable to the Mexican Gov- | 
‘ernment, which has denied to the claimant the 
‘benefit accorded to him by the fourth article of 
‘the convention, by which Laaxice bound herself 
‘to transmit documents within her reach, on the 
‘ requisition of the board.”’ 

Thus, by denying to the claimants, their agents 
or attorneys, all access to the board, for explain- 
ing their claims and removing objections—by in- 
sisting upon such rules by her commissioners as 
must defeat justice, and render the objects of the 
commission wholly nugatory till a fourth part of 
the time of its continuance was consumed—and 
by withholding and refusing to furnish the docu- 
mentary evidence, as she was bound to do by the 
stipulations of the treaty—not one-third part of the 
just claims of our citizens, submitted to the board, 





were finally adjudicated. Such has been the con- 
duct of Mexico in this matter. 

Now, in view of all these manifold atrocities and 
burning insults, what do we see and hear? Why, 
sir, gentlemen upon this floor—Representatives of 
the American people, whose Government’ and 
whose fellow-citizens have been the subjects of 
such atrocities and insults—for the unholy pur- 
pose of making odious the President and the war, 
proclaiming to their own countrymen, to Mexico, 
and the world, that “it is hardly magnanimous in 
the President of the United States to go behind 
the treaty of 1839’’—that is going behind the rec- 
ord; that “ it has no just bearing upon the question 
of war and peace.” 


such advocates of the Mexican side of this ques- 
tion, that, in my humble judgment, the hankerings 
for political power have so far perverted their judg- 
ments as to induce them, to say the least of it, to 
lend their aid in putting their countr ina false and 
humiliating attitude before the world. I envy not 
their position. I court not that judgment which 
inevitably awaits those who pursue such a@ course, | 
at the expense of truth, justice, and patriotism. 
I will now proceed to examine briefly the im- | 


| posing charge against the President, that the exist- | 


| 





ing war is purely an Executive war, commenced | 
by the President of the United States upon an in- | 
jured enemy without reason, without authority, | 
and in gross violation of the Constitution. What | 
is the proof of this charge? Why, the proof is | 
this, and this alone, that General Taylor, by order | 
of the President, marched our troops from Corpus | 
Christi, on the right bank of the Nueces, to the | 
left bank of the Rio Grande. This, it is contend- | 
ed, was a lawless and unconstitutional act of ag- | 


gression upon Mexican rights. || the proclamation sof General Woll, at Mier, in 


To sustain this charge, the argument, if I have | 
correctly understood it, has veen placed upon two 
grounds. One is, that revolutionary Texas, and | 
that only, was admitted into the Union—that just | 


so far, and no farther, as she had maintained her | 


authority by the sword, her boundary extended. || 


Almost every gentleman who has reviled the war 
as an act of aggression, and unjust, has taken the 
same ground. 
body knows, that the President was bound to de- | 
fend the Texas which was admitted into the Union, 
they deny that the western boundary of revolu- 
tionary Vatha—which they contend was the Texas 
admitted—extended beyond the valley of the Nue- | 
ces. What, then, was revolutionary Texas? What | 
was her western boundary as held by force of her 
arms? If that boundary was the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, then the argument against the consti- 
tutionality of the war, and the charges of usurpa- | 
tion against the President for commencing it by 
acts of aggfession, are, by their own admission, 
unfounded and calumnious. 

The first evidence (and I consider it important, 
and entitled to much weight) is that of the gentle- 
man, {Mr. Pitissury,] the Representative of west- 
ern Texas upon this floor. He has resided there | 
for the last ten years, and speaks from his own 
personal knowledge and upon his responsibility 
as a member of this House. In a speech here, the 
other day, he said—and it has not been denied— 

“That all attempts at maintaining Mexican posts east of 
the Rio Grande had been frustrated by the Texans, and the 
Mexicans driven west of the Rio Grande. No Mexican 
forces could maintain themselves, as was frequently at- 
tempted; all Texas would have rushed to arms to drive 
them back.” 

Further on, that gentleman says: 

“‘ That, in every case, the marauding bands that occasion- 
ally came into this territory were driven back hy the Texans ; 
that the forces so stationed were sufficient, with the aid of 
the inhabitants, who were armed and ready at a moment’s 
call, for ten long years, to drive back these marauders, with 
heavy loss, beyond the Rio Grande: that the Texans trav- 
elled the country at will, located land, and exercised civil 
jurisdiction in the inhabited parts, and protected them by a 
sufficient military force.”’ 

This is the testimony of a gentleman who has 
witnessed the whole transactien, and speaks from 
his own personal knowledge. Such testimony, in 
ordinary cases, would be sufficient. But how is 
this statement sustained both by acts of the gov- 
ernments of Texas and even of Mexico herself? 
Why, sir, triumphantly, fully, eee 

Whien Santa Ana, in 1835, subverted the Mex- 
ican federative system, broke down the federal 
constitution, and established on its ruins a mili- 
tary despotism, with himself at its head, Texas, 
true to liberty, true to herself as an independent 
State of that confederacy, resumed her original 
attributes and rights. She resisted the usurpa- 
tions of the despot, at first by earnest remon- 
strance, ultimately by the sword. Santa Ana, 
deaf to all remonstrance, at the head of the Mexi- 
can army, invaded Texas. Horrid scenes of Mex- 
ican arity followed. In April, 1836, however, 
Santa Ana and his army were made prisoners of 
wat on the battle-field at San Jacinto. What fol- 
lowed? Why, sir,a treaty, on the one part re- 
leasing the bloody tyrant and his army; on the 
other, pernogens to Texas—yes, to Texas; 
bounded west by the Rio Grande, from its mouth 
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to its source—freedom and independence. But it 
has been said this treaty of Santa Ana was of no 
validity, inasmuch as he was a prisoner of war 
when he entered into it. Be itso. Yetit has no 
less validity in establishing the point as to what both 
parties—Mexico as well as Texas—consideréd as 
constituting revolutionary Texas. The acts of 
Texas show how she considered it. Her declara- 
tion of independence and her organic law of 1836, 
expressly asserted her western boundary to be the 
Rio Grande. Now, couple with this the incon- 
trovertible fact, that no Mexican force after that 
time was ever permitted, though occasional incur- 
sions were sielies to remain east of that river, but 
were driven back by the Texans, and who can 
doubt upon the question, what, in fact, consti- 
tuted revolutionary Texas? or, how far she vin- 
dicated and maintained her authority by force of 
arms? 

But Mexico herself has furnished the most con- 
clusive evidence, that she regarded all the territory 
east of the Rio Grande as a revolted province: 
She always so treated it after, if not before, the 
battle of San Jacinto. From that time down to 


June, 1844, a period of eight years, the’ whole 
country up to the Rio Grande, was defended suc- 
Sach is the 
That proclamation was but the echo of 
an order of the Supreme Government of Mexico 
to General Woll. And what is the language it 
speaks upon the point in question? That docu- 


i| ment is as follows: 
While they all admit, what every- || 


« HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE Nort, 
« Mier, June 20, 1844. 

‘1, Adrian Woll, general of brigade, &c., make known : 

“1. The armistice agreed on with the department of 
Texas having expired, and the war being, in consequence, 
recommenced against the inhabitants of that department 
all communication with it ceases. 

«<2. Every individual, of whatever condition, who may 
contravene provisions of the preceding article, shal! be re- 
garded as a traitor, and shall receive the punishment pre- 
scribed in article 45, title 10, treatise 8, of the articles of 
war. 

«3, Every individual who may be found at the distance 
of one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo will be 
regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, and as a traitor to his country; 
and, after a summary military trial, shall receive the said 
punishment. 

‘¢4, Every individual who may be comprehended within 
the provisions of the prrorene article, ard may be rash 
enough to fly at the sight of any force belonging to the Su- 
preme Government, shall be pursued until taken, or put to 
death. 

«5. In consideration of the situation of the towns of La- 
redo and Santa Rita de Ampudia, as well as of all the farm 
huuses beyond the Rio Bravo, in which remain all the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the line committed to my charge, 
I have this day received, from the og Government, 
orders to determine the manuer by which those interests 
are to be protected; but, until the determination of the Sa- 
preme Government be received, I warn all those who are 
beyond the limits here prescribed to bring them within the 
line, or to abandon them, = out woe ore ee order 
will infallibly suffer the ishment here established. 

P £5 « ADRIAN WOLL.” 


Now, I ask, does not this proclamation, based 
upon the orders of the Supreme Government of 

exico, sustain every word that the gentleman 
from Texas has told us, beyond cavil, beyond 
successful contradiction, and ond doubt? 

Why, sir, what language could have been used 
more strikingly indicative of the fact, that revolu- 
tionary Texas extended not to the Nueces merely, 
but to the Rio Grande? That Mexico knew and 
acknowledged it to be so, is incontrovertibly veri- 
fied by the third paragraph of this proclamation. 
If the territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande was, as gentlemen contend, Mexican terri- 
tory, and not included in revolutionary Texas, 
why the declaration that ‘‘ every individual, who 
‘may be found at the distance of one league from 
‘the left bank of the Rio Bravo, [Rio Grande,] 
‘will be regarded as a favorer accomplice of 
‘the usurpers of that part of the national territory, 
* and as a traitor to his r 

Now, admit the fact, which is not disputed, that 
two small towns and some few farm-houses were 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande, whose inhabi- 


tants adhered in feeling—for I believe took rio 
active part in the controvers’——to the Mexican 


side; and what then? Does weaken the ar- 
cue? Not in the least. Because the Texaris 
id not follow the example of Mexico, and murder 
and pillage the unoffending inhabitants of these 
farm-houses and —_ i ace oct te 
that to be set up here by lemen, more as 
and sensitive in defending Mexican rights than the 
Mexicans themselves are, to outweigh the fact, that 
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from the day of the battle of San Jacinto, the foot- 


steps of an invading Mexican force never impress- 
ed the soil east of the Rio Grande, without being 
forthwith met and driven back? 

With these remarks upon this point, I submit it 
to the committee and the country whether those who 


upon Mexico, do not, upon their own admis- 
wion—that he was bound to defend revolutionary 
‘Texas—stand convicted of the most unmitigated 
calumnies? 


But again, it has been contended that the war is | 


an Executive war—a war of aggression on the part 


of the President, inasmuch as the territory west | 


of the Nueces is disputed territory, claimed both 
by ‘Texas and Mexico. It is true Texas has al- 
ways asserted since 1836, and, as I contend, main- 
tained that assertion by force of arms, that this 
territory rightfully constituted a part of her do- 
main; while, on the other hand, Mexico—except 
by her advocates in this country—has never set up 
any particular and distinct claim to it, separate 
from the rest of Texas. 
trom the Rio Grande to the Sabine, as a revolted 
province. For its subjugation to the central power 
of Mexico, she undertook this war against the 
United States, 

It is not a question here now affecting the con- 
stitutionality of the war, so far as the President is 
concerned, whether Texas was rightfully or wrong- 
fully admitted. ‘That had been consummated by 
the joint act of Texas and the United States; I 
shall not discuss it now. I have heretofore given 
my views upon that question; those views are un- 
changed. I believe Texas was rightfully admitted, 
that her ancient and true boundary extended to 
the Rio Grande, and that Mexico has no just cause 
of complaint on that account. The only question 
now is, what was the President’s duty under the 
circumstances? What was he bound to do, or 
yrove recreant to the high trust committed to him 
be the American people ? 

The Texan doclenatiod of independence and her 
organic law of 1836, defined and expressly assert- 
ed her western boundary to be the Rio Grande. 
With these boundaries Texas was edmitted as one 


of the sovereign States of this Union, on the 29th | 


of December, 1845, subject, it is true, to a provis- 
ton in the joint resolution of our Congress, that 
the United States should have the right to settle 
all questions of boundary with foreign nations. 


Now ae position is this, that the revolution in | 
December, 1845, with its avowed rea- | 


Mexico o 
sons, pretexts, and designs, was, in substance, one 
of the most imposing declarations that she could 
possibly make against us, that war was resolved 


upon, and to be waged forthwith; that all attempts | 


to settle the boundary question by negotiation were 
at an end, and that the sword, and the sword alone, 
should settle that matter; that the invasion and 
subjugation of the whole State of Texas wag, on 


the part of Mexico, determined upon, and that it | 


then became the imperative duty of the President 
forthwith to station the army of the United States 
on the very western verge of the territory claimed 


by us, to hold and protect it from the threatened | 


invasion until Mexico would negotiate for a settle- 
ment; that he was not only justified in so doing 
by the laws of nations—the laws of self-defence— 


but that had he done less, he would have been re- 


creant to his duty and faithless to his high trust. 
rT « ¢ . * . . 
Upon this position, with the facts sustaining it, I 


am willing to submit the question to the good sense | 
j 


of the country. 


The joint resolution for annexing Texas to the 


United States was passed on the Ist of March, 
1845. The Mexican Minister declared that Mexi- 
co would treat this measure as casus belli. 
its adoption by Congress he imme 
his passports and left the country. Manifestations 
of hostility against us were soon exhibited on the 
part of Mexico, of such a character as to induce the 
Government of Texas to call upon the President of 
the United States for protection. Accordingly our 
army was stationed at Corpus Christi for the pur- 
pose of more readily repelling an invasion. So far 
no one here, that I have heard, complains; so far, 
the President had not acted the “ despot,’’ or the 
‘* lawless usurper;”’ so far, the Constitution had 
not been violated. 

W hat did the President then do, surrounded by 


such circumstances? Why, sir, anxious to pre- | 


serve peace and to settle the question without the 


|| power to adjust all the questions in dispute. 
| Mexican acceptance was, one commissioned with || 
, 


She claimed the whole, | 
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| effusion of blood, he proposed to Mexico—though | 
|| she had withdrawn her minister and assumed hos- | 
|| tile and warlike preparations—to treat with her for 
|| the settlement of the question in dispute. 
| dent Herrera, then at the head of the Mexican 
|| government, accepted the proposition, and a min- 
charge upon the President as having commenced | 
this war by acts of unconstitutional aggression | 


Presi- 


ister was sent by the President to Mexico, not only 
empowered to settle the boundary question, but all 


ments. 
And why was he rejected? Sir, the advocates of 
their case against the President, have resorted to 
the flimsy and totally unfounded plea, that Mr. 
Slidell was rejected because he was sent out as 
a permanent minister plenipotentiary to settle not 


an difficulty only. But how is the fact? The 
American proposition was, an envoy with full 


The 


full powers to settle the dispute in a peaceful, reason- 
able, and honorable manner. 

| Sir, do not gentlemen know that this miserable 
pettifogging pretence, got up by Mexico as a mere 
technical excuse, and adopted by them upon this 
floor, and trumpeted forth to the country, and in 
| derogation of their own Government, and in vindi- 
' cation of Mexico, had nothing at all to do with 
| Mr. Slidell’s rejection? Do they not know that 
| when our Minister, sent out in accordance of an 
express agreement between the two Governments, 
arrived in Mexico on the 29th of November, that 
the Mexican Secretary of State ‘* immediately ob- 
| * jected, desiring that he would not go to the capi- 
‘tal, or even disembark at that time, as his ap- 
‘ pearance at the capital might prove disastrous 
‘to the Government?” Do they not know that 
the Mexican Secretary pretended that the ‘“* Mex- 


and that it ‘did not expect an envoy from the 
‘ United States till January, as they were not pre- 
‘ pared to receive him,” and insultingty “asked, 


Government when it would send its envoy? Sure- 
ly it had. Why, then, this alarm? Why this 
pitiful evasion? Why this insult? 

Why, sir, the government of Herrera was then 
tottering to its fall. Paredes was at the head of the 
Mexican army, meditating its subversion. As 
early as the 14th of December, the army adopted 





charging his administration that it ‘ had repeat- 
‘edly thwarted the purpose of the army to move 


‘army to be vilified for its inaction by official jour- 
‘ nals; that it had admitted a commissioner, (mean- 
‘ing Mr. Slidell,) with whom it was endeavoring 
‘to arrange for the loss of the integrity of the re- 
‘public; that it had reduced the country almost 
‘toa state of anarchy, in the midst of which it 


‘immediate remedy, and that the administration 
‘confessed its total incompetency and powerless- 


‘sary to a government, and had allowed a pleni- 
‘ potentiary of the United States to set foot in the 
‘country, and reside in the capitei, with a view to 
‘ bargain for the independence and nationality of 


* sacrifices. ”’ 
What followed this manifesto? Paredes marched 





Upon | 
diately demanded | 


ment of Herrera, and caused himself to be installed 
supreme dictator. 

Yow, I ask, why this revolution? what its cau- 
ses? whatits pretexts? what its alleged objects and 
designs? It was not the frivolous technicality that 


‘| Mr. Slidell’s commission was of this or that charac- 


ter; but it was, that Herrera ‘‘ had twarted the pur- 
pose of the army to move upon Texas;’’ that he ‘* had 
ALLOWED a penny of the United States to 
set nts Foot in the country and reside in the eapi- 


These were the watchwords, this the war-cry, by 
which the Government was subverted, and Pare- 
des invested with absolute power. Who, then, so 
stultified by party prejudice—who so blinded by 
party phrensy, as not tosee and know, that this was 
substantially a declaration of war, and a fixed de- 


i 
| 
|| tal, with the view”? of settling the Texan question. 


other questions in dispute between the two Govern- || 
That minister was rejected bY Mexico. | 


Mexico upon this floor, in order to gain a point in | 


only the Texas question, but all others between || 

the two Governments; whereas Mexico had agreed | 
: ; ee ; 

to receive a special commissioner to settle the T'ex- 


ican Government had been taken by surprise,” || 


‘ what Mr. Slidell had come for, and who he could be ?’? || 
| Sir, had not the time been left optional with our || 


a manifesto against the government of Herrera, || 


‘upon Texas, and at the same time allowed the | 


* existed without revenue, without power, and al- | 
‘most without will; that these evils demanded an | 


| * ness; that it had lost all respectability, so neces- | 


‘ the country, for which have been made so many | 


his army upon the capital, overthrew the Govern- | 





__ Feb. 23, 


} 
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termination to prosecute it—that the question was 
to be settled by the sword, and the sword only ? 

From that moment the door to all negotiation 
|| upon the subject of our difficulties was barred, and 
|| war, inevitable war, was resolved upon by Mexico, 
| The pretexts and objects upon which the revolu- 
|| tion was grounded, as set forth in the manifesto of 
|| the 14th of December, show this beyond the power 

of cavil. It was, I repeat, as essentially a declara- 
tion of war, as though it had been directly and for- 
mally declared. 

Paredes could not retract; he could not even hold 
back. Onward had been his revolutionary war- 
| ery, and onward he must go. He was bound bh 
imperative, unyielding necessity, to carry out the 
objects of that revolution which had brought him 
into power, by a speedy and vigorous prosecution 
of the war, not for the recovery of the territory be- 
tween the Nueces and Rio Grande merely, but all 
| of Texas, and to entertain no negotiation for the 

settlement of a boundary line short of the Sabine. 
| That Paredes so considered it, what followed uner- 
ringly shows. Our Minister was finally rejected, 
/ and returned home. And, in the language of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, ** General Almonte, 
‘the Secretary of War, and General Paredes, at 
‘ Mexico, announced that he was ‘ preparing for 
‘the Texas campaign.’ Accordingly, loans were 
| * raised, and large bodies of troops moved to Tex- 
fas. The public journals of Matamoros, the city 
‘of Mexico, and Vera Cruz, announced the war; 
| all unattached officers of the Mexican troops were 
| ‘ordered to their army on the Bravo for the inva- 
‘sion of Texas; and it was said the Mexican war 
‘ establishment was to be increased to sixty thou- 
‘sand men. General Arista, suspected of good 
‘ will to this country, was superseded in command 
| * by General Ampudia on the Texas frontier, who 
| * arrived at Matamoros on the 11th of April, 1846, 
_* with two hundred cavalry, followed by two thou- 
‘sand men of his reinforcement not far behind, on 
‘ the way to join the two thousand soldiers already 
| £at Matamoros.”’ - 
Upon the consummation of the military revolu- 





| tion that raised Paredes to power, with its avowed 


| of our Minister, and the active preparations to 
| invade and subjugate- the whole State of Texas, 
|| what, let me ask, was the President’s duty? Why, 
| sir, to do just what he did do—to station our arm 
_on any part of the territory claimed by the State of 
| Texas, and included within her organized limits 


|| purposes and objects, and the consequent rejection 
| 
| 


| best calculated to give security to the frontier, and 
to take from the enemy his power to injure us. 

Why, sir, what do gentlemen mean when they 
| talk about the territory between the valley of the 
| Nueces and the Rio Grande being disputed terri- 
tory? It was no more so than Corpus Christi 
itself. Mexico asserted that Texas had no ter- 
| ritory independent of her rightful control. The 
_ recovery of that territory by force of arms was the 
‘| lever by which the government of Herrera had 
been overthrown. For its invasion and recovery, 
Paredes had sent his armies to the Rio Grande. 
The stationing our troops on the Rio Grande only 
changed the battle-field from Corpus Christi to 
| Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma—from the heart 
_ of Texas to the frontier. The stationing the troops 
on the Rio Grande had nothing to do with the 
| commencement of this war, any further than that. 
Its causes lay far beyond and behind, in our ac- 
_knowledgment of Texan independence in 1837, 
| and her admission into our Union in 1845. 

I wish here to make a single reflection. Our 
| troops were marched from Corpus Christi on the 
| 11th of March, 1846, for the Rio Grande. It was 
| immediately known here. It was announced in 
| the public press throughout the country. Where 
|| were gentlemen’s scruples?—where their consci- 
|| entious sensitiveness as to the aggression upon 
| Mexican rights then? Where their sacred for 
| 


the Constitution? Where their scathing and worm- 
wood denunciations of the aggression? Where 
| their anathemas of the “ lawless usurper”’ and the 
|| “petty tyrant?” We heard nothing of all this. 
|| Gentlemen looked nly on, without dissenting— 
|| without uttering a single word of disapproval, or 
| even shadowing forth a single intimation that the 
|| President was committing any act of aggression or 
| wrong. Yes, sir, it was well known here long 
before the battle of Palo Alto, that General Taylor 
was encamped oe Matamoros, not, nee 
for the o on upon Mexican rights 
or Maxiotn aol tet there to plant and maintain 
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SS "1 
the American standard; to say to the Mexican | Like faithful imitators, however, of an experienced 
invading force, thus far, and no farther, shall you | master, almost every gentleman who has spoken 
come; you shall not be permitted to invade and | since upon the opposite side of the Hall has 
take possession of territory included within the | drawn his bow upon the same string. The charge 
established boundary of one of the States of the | is, that the President in his message made a gross 
American Union, in regard to which, you insult- | attack upon the freedom of debate in the two 
ingly refuse to treat by amicable negotiation. All | Houses of Congress. 
this, [ repeat, was well known here; and it was || | What did the President say which has provoked 
pot till long after the Mexican army, in pursuance | this iterated and ten thousand times reiterated | 
of the declared object of the revolution of Decem- | charge? Why, that— 
ber, 1845, had invaded the country east of the Rio |; © Tbe war has been represented as unjust and unneces- 
Grande, and there attacked our forces and shed || sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and | 
American blood, that the opposition to the Admin- | injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained || 
istration was fully awakened to the fact that politi- || Qhiy'at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico and | 
cal capital could be manufactured out of the trans- || the whole world. A more effectual means could not have | 
action, by charging upon the President lawless || been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the war 
usurpation and a violation of the Constitution. |j than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and thus give | 
What stronger evidence can exist that most, if | a : 
not all, their charges of rank offence’? are an af- || | What gentleman has denied or will attempt to 
ter-thought, for political effect, than is furnished || disprove the truth of what the President here says? | 
by the records of both Houses of Congress of the || No problem in mathematics is more susceptible of 
jast session upon the bill ‘providing for the prose- | clearer demonstration than this. No passage of | 
cution of the existing war between the United States |, Holy Writ more self-evident. 
and the republic of Mexico?’’? That act declares that Do gentlemen suppose that by such declamatory || 
“sy rue ACT or tue REPUBLIC OF MEXI- | bluster about the President’s making “a gross at- 
CO A STATE OF WAR EXISTS BETWEEN THAT Gov- || tack upon the freedom of debate in Congress,” | 
ERNMENT AND THE Unirep Srares,” and, for its | they can so far stultify the people as to blind them | 
prosecution, the President is authorized to employ || t® the truth of his remarks, or deceive them as to 
the militia, and the naval and military forces of the || the true effect which the opposition press and op- 
United States. It further authorizes him to call || position speeches are calculated to produce not 
for fifty thousand volunteers, and appropriates ten || only at home, but throughout Mexico and the | 
millions of dollars. \| world ? 
That act declaring the war thus to exist by the | Are these speeches—to use the very charitable | 
act of Mexico, and thus making provision for its || language of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
vigorous prosecution, passed this House by a vote || GENTRY,]—in regard to the message, “intended for 
of 174 to 14, and the Senate by a vote of 40 to 2. || fools, and fools only?’ Sir, I tell gentlemen, the | 
In the House, of the yeas, 128 were Democrats, | intelligent yeomanry of the country are not such | 


53 were Whigs. The 14 nays were all Whigs. | fools as to begulled by such means. Even the “‘sim- || 
yeas, 28 were Democrats, || Ple’ men,’ as the Federalists style the masses, are || 


In the Senate, of the : 
12,\were Whigs. The two nays were Whigs. | fully competent to understand and judge of this mat- 
try and the world te judge of the objects of these | of the masses. Where is the American citizen who 
acrimonious and false charges, that the war was || 40es not know that these speeches are scattered 
commenced by unlawful and aggressive acts of || broadcast not only over our whole country, but 
the President upon an “injured enemy,” and not | through every nook and corner of Mexico? Is 


a oe 
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| rescue, because their dearest interests are about to 


be a in peril by * fools and traitors.”’ 
Why, sir, in these declarations of gentlemen, 


| made in advance, before debate was opened from 
_ this side of the Chamber, we were told that if we 


did not regard the President as an “ » we 
were traitors to our country; that he was a “ law- 
less usurper;’’ and we were warned, in no mild 
tone, that if we sanctioned his proceedings, we 


|| were not only unworthy the seats we occupy here, 


but ‘guilty of the highest treason.”” Now, sir, 
in all this threatening denunciation I suppose there 
is no attack upon the freedom of debate here; that 


| by these threatened judgments there was no inten- 


tion to frighten into silence those who believe in 
the justice of the President’s proceedings? Oh, no; 
nothing of the kind. Why, sir, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wikemaee’ told us that 


‘She regarded this, he hailed it as a practical as- 


sertion of the freedom of debate upon this floor.’ 
But when the President of the United States—a 
coérdinate branch of the Government, and the 
representative of the whole nation, dares exercise 
his right to the freedom of speech, that gentleman 
turns short upon his heel, and exclaims, lo! it isa 
gross attack on the freedom of debate—an ‘ extra- 
ordinary and very offensive menace’’—‘ Execu- 
tive intimidation.’®> Thus, while freedom of speech, 
to the utmost extent, is claimed—and justly I ad- 
mit—the President is to be browbeaten into silence 
and victimized, for the utterance of what is an 


| incontrovertible truth, which the humblest citi- 


zen in the republic has an unquestionable right to 
utter. 

But why this resort to the slanderous subterfuge 
of recrimination? Why not come up like men 
conscious of their innocence, and put in the manly 
plea of not guilty? Why not attempt to show to 
the country that the course they are pursuing, 


1] 1a ¢ ' | by their acts and speeches, is not calculated to aid 
Now, upon all these facts, I submit to the coun- | ter. I tell gentlemen they misjudge the intelligence || Mt 

/ arm, to increase their courage and energies, and 
| thus prolong the contest? Sir, I do not say they 
| dare not—but I say, I think they will not do this. 


and comfort the Mexicans, to strengthen their 


by the “act or Mexico !”” | there any one such a “simple man” as not to see 


| Why, sir, like the Danish king in the play, in 
| whose soul, reeking with foul murder and incest, 


: . “ . ' . . 3 ii . *y ¢,% 
Sir, for one, I entertain no doubt of the justice || the effect and estimate the consequences of all this? || the pantomime exhibition of Hamlet awakened 
and necessity of the war. It was forced upon us | Is there any one such a “‘fool’’ as not to know that | burning horrors, and stimulated to that hellish 
by Mexico, and should be prosecuted with all the | these gentlemen, and the whole party that follows || revenge on injured innocence, which always ac- 


vigor of a great and powerful nation, until she | 
treats with us upon fair and honorable terms, and || 
no longer. We should be magnanimous, I admit, | 
but never at the expense of justice and honor. | 
This conflict, let me say, is no summer morn- || 
ing excursion; no holyday pastime. It isa conflict || 
with a nation numbering eight millions of people, | 
who, though faithless and treacherous, are, never- 
theless, brave and warlike; who believe that they i| 
are fighting for the integrity of their territory, for || 
national existence, for their household altars, around | 
which cluster the objects of their fondest affection | 
and dearest love. 1) 
To meet the emergency of such a conflict re- | 
quires our united means, our united energy, and | 
our united councils, in order to bring it to a speedy 
and honorable termination. Does such unity exist? 
Far from it. Instead of presenting an undivided || 
front in the prosecution of the war, we have now, | 
as we always have had in all previous disputes 
with foreign nations, a party at home that seems || 
to take satisfaction in berating their own Govern- | 
ment, condemning its measures and the justice of | 
its cause; thus dampening our ardor, paralyzing | 
our efforts, and cheering the hearts and strengthen- || 
ing the hands of theenemy. Such a party is now | 
carrying on its unholy warfare. Its leaders upon || 
this floor charge the President with having wick- || 
edly, and in violation of the Constitution, plunged || 
the nation into an unjustifiable, unholy, and dam- | 


>| 








nable war. 

Now, while I would condemn such flagrant vio- | 

lation of truth and patriotism for the demagogical || 

purpose of party effect, [ would not withhold a | 
merited censure from any functionary, however 

high, where it rightfully attaches. 

“ Be just, and fear not: ' 1 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, i] 

| 


tt 


Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” | 
I will now ask the attention of the committee and | 
the country to another and a very interesting and 
serious charge made against the President. t was 
first broached u is floor, I believe, by the || 
gentleman from Lensschusetis, (Mr. Wintnror.] |, 


in their wake and endorses their sentiments, are 
looked upon in Mexico, from Santa Ana down to 
the humblest peasant, as their friends—as adhering 


| to their cause? Does not this give * aid and com- | 


fort to the enemy?”’ Yes, sir. While it distracts 


our councils, paralyzes our energies, and dampens 
our ardor, does it not cheer the hearts, brighten 


| the prospects, strengthen the hands, and increase 


the insolence of the enemy to further acts of ag- 
gression and barbarity ? 

Pray, let me ask, has not the President of the 
United States an equal right to communicate freely 
with the people as gentlemen have to freedom of 
debate here? Do they suppose they can deceive 
any one on this point? Why, sir, if the Presi- 
dent, in the exercise of that right, has told the 
truth as to them, what, on the other hand, in the 
exercise of their right, have they stated as to him, 
the truth of which I deny? Why, sir, that the 
war is purely an Executive war, unconstitutional, 
unjustifiable, and damnable; that it is a piratical 
war upon a sister republic; and that by it the na- 
tion is involved in the guilt of the deepest crimes. 

They have denounced the President’s message 


touching this war as + to be heard only in || 
ft 


bar-rooms, and places of that description—as abso- 
lutely untrue—as false, unfounded, and absurd—as 
a piece of ingenious sophistry—a bundle of soph- 
istry—a low, demagogical attempt to deceive the 
nation, telling just enough of the truth to cause the 


people to believe a lie, and intended for fools, and 


fools only. 

They have gone further, and charged the Pres- 
ident with having, without reason or authority, 
sent our troops into the heart of a neighboring re- 
public, to slaughter the inhabitants and spread 
universal misery and desolation. They have de- 
nounced him as but little better than a despot—as 
a usuper—and all those who do not so regard him, 
as traitors to their country—as a lawless usurper, 
and the members of = ep who anneen his 

eedings as unworthy the seats occupy, 
ae. ily of the highest treason. y coe 
called upon Congress to put a curb into the mouth 
of this petty tyrant, and invoked the people to the 


companies conscious guilt, these gentlemen smell 
|| offence in it—to them, the “offence is rank, it 
|| smells to Heaven’’—not because it shadows forth 
| a fantasy—a mere fiction of the brain—but truth 
| that stings. 1 tell gentlemen, in my opinion, it is 
| ** no offence i’ the world; we that have free souls, 
|| fit touches not us; let the galled jade wince, cur 
|| ‘ withers are unwrung.”’ 
“ Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled, play.’’ 
But why are gentlemen so sensitive in this mat- 
ter, especially the gentleman from Massachusetts? 
Does it call to mind startling reminiscences con- 
'| nected with the conduct of that State during the 
| war of 1812, and the horrors of that righteous judg- 
| ment pronounced upon her public men who took 
| a part against it? 
‘| In 1813, when a proposition was made in the 
| Senate of that State to adopt resolutions expres- 
| sive of the sense of that body of the gallantry and 
good conduct of Captain Lawrence, of the Hornet, 
|| and his officers and crew, in the destruction of the 
|| British ship-of-war Peacock, the following resolu- 
|| tion was proposed by Mr. Quincy, and adopted: 
||  *6 Resolved, (as the sense of the Senate of Massa- 
|| *chusetts,) That in a war like the present, waged 
|| ‘without justifiable cause, and prosecuted in a man- 
|| * ner which indicates that conquest and ambition 
'| © are its real motives, it is unbecoming a religious 
| and moral people to express any approbation of 
|‘ military or naval on which are not imme- 
| ‘diately connected with the defence of our seaboard 
, and soil.”’ 
| Ah, sir! the war of 1812 was denounced by the 
ublic men of Massachusetts, as waged without 
| justifiable cause, and prosecuted in a manner which 
indicated that conquest and ambition were its real 
motives! So her public men denounce the present 
war; their charge is the same, their language the 
same, their words the same. The country has 
long since pronounced its sentence of unqualified 
condemnation upon their conduct then, as giving 
‘aid and comfort”’ to the enemy, and encouraging 
Great Britain to withhold , and to continue 
the effusion of blood. I say to gentlemen, that 
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like conduct now will produce like effects, and will | so nearly the same as to show that they deserve | 


call forth a like withering judgment. — not the pitiful claim of originality. 
And now, sir, | have a few words in reply to|| The priests in 1812, said of that war: 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Giwpiwas.] That || “Let every man who sanctions this war by his SUFFRAGE 


member, not satisfied in arraigning the President || 07 influence remember that he is laboring to cover his country 


|| against him.”’ 


the scathing and damning sentence due to such “How will the supporters of this anliehristian warfare 


high offences from a betrayed and indignant people, || endure their sentence—endure their own reflections—endure | 


has held up in ferrorum the judgments of the || ‘¢ fire that forever burns—the worm that never dies—the 
world tocome—that he, ah, sir! he would hold the | waters  Bhcarpacnneintgectaliplvsndly ~grycathstd cigs thie 


. ; i MENTS ASCENDS FOREVER AND EVER.”’ 
President responsible before the bar of Omnipo- “Is not it (the war) the lawless attack of Goths and Van- 
tenee, , dals, the daring pillage of wild Arabs, a licentions outrage 
But, has it never occurred to that modest, that || YP" all the principles of Christianity, an impious abandon- 
ae = ment of Divine protection ?” 
unassuming gentleman, that he may be somewhat | ' 


: : ' **The legislators who yielded to this war, when assailed 
mistaken as to what he will be permitted to be or || by the manifesto of their angry cnuer, established iniquity 
do hereafter? Has it never occurred to him, how- || 404 murder by law.” 


. . . . “ . i . i i » y “ z ‘| — 
ever sanguine his aspirations, and however vault- | In the first onset moral principle was set at defiance 


; ; af , 7 the laws of God and hopes of man were utterly disdained. 
ing his ambition may be to act the high part of at- || Vice threw off her veil, and crimes were decked with the 
torney general before that august tribunal, that he — highest honors. ‘This war not only tolerates crimes, but 


will be found altogether wont grag of that distine- || alls for them—demands them. Crimes are the food of its | 
i 


. 7 . life, the arms of its strength. This war is a monster which 
im that he him- | every hour gormandizes a thousand cries, and yet cries, 
/ give, give. In its birth it demanded a violation of all good 


tion? Elias it never occurred to 
self may be there arraigned for the part he has 


taken in this matter, and condemned and sentenced || faith—perjury of office. In the first moment in which the || 
as a miserable offender? 1 do not of course say this dragon moved, piracy and murder were legalized. Havoe, || 


. . death, and conflagration, the viand: st st.” 
will be so, but I barely name it as among the prob- || (77; % meres) pu cet spond the ff mabe ge 


abilities belonging to futurity. | undertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his ser- 


Mr. GI DDINGS. Does the gentleman from vices in such a cause, or loans his money for its support, or | aged loans and inlistments; they voted in this Hall 


New Hampshire refer to me as having said that I inoee, chseatake te teen SS ak aes: 

‘ . , age f « ? si a - 
would hold the President responsible before the | pice in the wickedness—toads his conscience with the 
bar of Omnipotence ? blackest crimes—BRINGS THE GUILT OF BLOOD UPON HIS 


Mr. NORRIS. Ido; for so the centleman is |, 80UL, AND IN THE SIGHT OF GoD AND HIS LAW IS A MUR- | 


at pas : DERER.”? 
. 10 SE Ni: f aldye cer. . . 
reported to haves ud in the National Inte lligencer. || “"«:t,et no considerations, my trethreu, deter son, ed on 
Mr. GIDDINGS. Has the gentleman from |! times, and on all occasions, from exeerating the present 
New Hampshire read my revised speech? If he || war. [tis a war unjust, foolish, and ruinous.” 


has he will find that there is no such thing init. |, Such was the language of political priests then, 


Such an idea never entered my soul of threaten- | and such, in substance, are the damning impreca- || 


ing to hold any one responsible before the bar of || tions with which the gentleman from Ohio and 
Omnipotence. I said no such thing; if I did, it | others upon this fleor, and the political priesthood 


was a lapsus lingua. who join them, are now surfeiting this country, 
Mr, NORRIS. _I know nothing about the gen- || Mexico, and the world. 


tleman’s. revised speech; I never have seen that 


} 








After having suffered wrongs, multiplied to such 
| an extent that forbearance was no longer tolerable 
’ 


} a sixpenny tax upon tea, wrongfully attempted to 


| . 
| be wrung from the people of the old thirteen colo. 


: the : seen, beac: |, nies, brought on the war of the Revolution, y 
before an earthly tribunal, and subjecting him to See eee eee Wines Gf Me Aas Oe ety oe eee | Yet 


in that memorable struggle for liberty and national 
|| existence, there were many who prayed for the 
| success of the troops of King George—many who 
| were ready to betray the country into the hands of 


|| the enemy, and to smother forever the fires that 


| 
| 
! 


* Tf, at the command of WEAK OR WICKED RULERS, they | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


1] 
| 
|, ment as overtook those who took a part against 


|| had been kindled upon the altars of freedom, 


| The cruel impressment of American seamen |) 


| Great Britain, and her piratical Orders in Council, 


| by which American vessels, owned and navigated 
| by American citizens, and laden with American 
| productions, were illegally seized, condemned, and 
| confiscated, brought on the war of 1812. Yet there 
| were those—and a strong and powerful party, too 

—who were openly and actively engaged in giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. They vilified Mr. 
Madison; they denounced the war as * Jim Madi- 
| son’s war”—as an Executive and unconstitutional 
war—as a war undertaken for the corrupt and 
wicked designs of ambition and conquest; they 
threatened to compel the President to resign, and 
to banish him to the island of Elba; they discour- 


against raising men and money for the defence of 

the country’s rights and honor. 
| Then, as now, there was no time or occasion so 
| hallowed, no place so consecrated, no crisis in the 
_ country’s affairs so critical, as to restrain them from 
their unholy aims. Then, as now, the halls of legis- 
| lation, the pulpit, and the great portion of the Fed- 
eral press, sent forth their denunciatory resolutions, 
their pious anathemas, and treacherous slanders, 
against their own Government, the justness of its 
cause, and those who sustained it. A like judg- 


their country in those wars, in my belief, awaits 


Though these extracts are from the records of | those who side with the enemy in this. 


speech as revised for the New Hampshire market. || thirty-five years ago, they ought now to be held \| Mr. CARROLL replied to points made by Mr. 


But I tell the gentleman he used the words; I took 
them down at the time. He was so reported to 


have said in the National Intelligencer by one of || themselves as they are known. 
the ablest reporters in the country. It might have 


it was or not, or whether such an idea never en- || a paper printed in my State. 
tered his soul—he having coeny 
declaration upon this floor, and never hi 


leave it for the committee and the country to |, New Hampshire. 
judge. 

‘That member has told us that every principle of 
religion was opposed to this war; and that it was 
a wonder to him that the pulpit had not made it- 
self more conspicuous on this matter than it had. 
I have understood that from a certain depository 
in this city, the speech of that member has been || Gospel. 


thrown broadcast through my own State to whet | Mexican war, Mr. Hale’s paper says: 
up the animosities of the political abolition priests || 


I confess I make this quotation 
for the sole gratification of the member from Ohio, 
inasmuch as it will be so consonant with his patri- 
otic notions—his love of truth—his love of justice 
towards a gallant officer of the army—and, above 
all, his love of pecency, and his known love of 


Democracy in the political canvass now going on |) Mothers, with or without their babes, for sale in the sham. 
>. “ Be “s. t F SHES CREOLE V ‘ 7 
in that State. I can inform that member that the || ries Oey ORI Trewee ny GINS POR THE 


mu \ i ‘HELLS’ OF NEW ORLEANS, and riots on the ruins of 
political priesthood of that section need not the || souls for whom the Man of Sorrows died.” 


** whip and spur”’ from him; that now, as in the || Now, while I will not discuss the question of 
war of 1812, they are busy, in season and out of || taste with the member from Ohio, I put it to him 
season, in denouncing the war and the Adminis- || to say whether he believes this publication, ema- 
tration, and advocating the cause of their country’s || nating most probably from that exalted personage 


enemy. I would say to the gentleman from Ohio, || whose name he loves so dearly to repeat, is true, 
in the language of a celebrated English writer: 


** Surely the church is a place where one day’s 
truce ought to be allowed to the dissensions and 


|| craven, and blasphemous falsehood—the basest 


I now beg leave to read one very choice extract— | 


been a lapsus lingue of the gentleman, but whether | I might select many from the same source—from || of the great principles of justice, the waging a 


It is fromthe organ || war of conquest, and urged that Congress should 
le the |! of J. P. Hale, wh rom Ohio || ; 
made the || of J. P. Hale, whose name the gentleman from Ohio | 


iving com- || told us he loved so dearly to repeat, and edited os- || 
ghee of the correctness of his reported speech— || tensibly by the present Whig Secretary of State of || 


| religion, and the meek and pure precepts of the | 
In speaking of General Taylor and the | 


’ || “He (General Taylor) raises babies for the market, and | 
there in favor of the * allied army’’ against the |, makes merchandise of his fellow men! He bas a hundred | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


up as a mirror to gentlemen, in which they can || Norris, and argued that the annexation of Texas 
| **see themselves as they are seen,’’ and know | 


| was the cause of the war. He had always depre- 
| cated the annexation, and he denounced as en- 


| tirely unworthy of our Government, and a violation 


make a declaration that this war should not be 
waged for conquest, or annexation of territory. 
| The consequences of the acquisition of territory 
| could be none other than disastrous in the extreme 
_ to the happiness and permanence of the Union; 
| far more so than the war itself. 
| Mr, C. congratulated the northern democracy 
| that they had at last come on to the true Whig 
| platform, and were now resisting determinedly, 
| the acquisition of slave territory. Had they so 
| acted when Texas was brought in—had they come 
boldly up to the standard of Whig principles, we 
aa: never have been involved in the difficulties 
which have now thickened around us. He ex- 
horted them, however, to take one step further, 
and say with the Whigs, that no territory what- 
ever should be acquired. 

He complained of the unjust and ungenerous 
course of the dominant party in this House, in 
compelling the Whigs to vote for the preamble of 
| the war bill, (which they considered false,) or to 


|| go against the bill itself, and thus withhold succor 
|, or whether he believes it to be a wilfully obscene, | 


from our army, when in peril; and contended 
| that they were not thus foreclosed (as was now 


animosities of mankind.” | conception of a wicked heart, and the vilest utter- || urged) from expressing their views of the injustice 


An American writer, during the last war with | 
Great Britain, said: 

* Of all the abominations that disgrace and dishonor this 
country in these portentous times, | know nothing more de- 
serving reprobation than the prostitution of the pulpit for 
party or political purposes. No man of correct mind ean 
seriously reflect upon it without shaddering with borror.”? 

«A elergyman, whose functions preéminently require 
him to preach ‘peace and good will among men, ascends 
the pulpit * * * he holds in his hand the Testament of 
Jesus Christ, which breathes nothing but peace * * * * 
He has for his text the words of Jesus Christ, or his Apostles, 
of the most pacific tendency ; and, as a suitable accompani- 
ment for an bour long, he employs all his zeal, all bis talents : : : 
ail his influence for the anti-christian, the inhuman purpose || Senerations of his family. 
oC ontnaians panes his hearers ae most baleful, the most In conclusion, I will say, that I am not sorry 

rious ‘ preparing them for insurrection i i j i i 
ee a re and | that this debate has arisen, with all its bitterness. 


: it , What i 
Now, as during the war of 1812, the pulpit from || hanes sais of rey Whis sh. ia Semmes = 
ee ae corer = me Seems || spirit, the same as that party which, in former 
minations of the political priesthood against their || days, has, in al rsies wi : 
own country and its rulers; like them they preach, Siieun Aedcaeia = oa 


3 | nations, endea ies i 
if not in words precisely the same, yet in substance right and our oe it eee = 


, ance of a false and malicious tongue, against a 


| ring up sectional prejudices, and to sour the minds 
| and imbitter the feelings of the people against the 
war and the Administration ? 

Sir, I advise the member from Ohio to take this 
precious quotation, have it set in letters of gold, 
and richly encased; that he carry it home, hang it 
up in his parlor, for his wife, children, and friends 
to look at as a pattern of the decency and patriot- 
ism of his dearest friend, with the most sacred in- 
junction that it be transmitted as a relic to future 


2 oe 











| brave and worthy officer, for the purpose of stir- || into this war. 


| 


| of, and arraigning the President for plunging us 

e considered it a war of con- 
quest, and that it was now (if it continued to be 
prosecuted in the same manner as at present) little 
nearer a termination than at the beginning. And 
the surest, and perhaps the only way of concluding 
it, was that Congress should declare that conquest 
was not its object, and that not a foot of Mexican 
territory should be, acquired, But although dis- 
approving of itsends and purposes, he would vote 

_ all necessary supplies for the maintenance of our 
army now in the field. 

r. DROMGOOLE next addressed the com- 
mittee. He said: Although [ have succeeded in 
obtaining the floor, I know not that I shall endea- 
vor to occupy the whole hour allotted to me. I 
desire to say something in connexion with the ap- 

riation we propose to make in the bill before 
us for the support of the army and for the prose- 
cution of the war, Confining myself to this view 
of the case, I shall excuse myself from going back 
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an inquiry as to the causes of this war, or 
duct of the President, who is charged with 
produced it. I shall also excuse myself 
ing into a reply to gentlemen who have 


into 
the con 
having 
from g° 
labored so muc 


| Constitution, by which not one cent is taken from 


jent for involving us (as they say) in this war. | 
You have called it a Presidential war; you have > 


said it is a war without sufficient justification; you 


have said the President made it. Sir, there is one || 


reply to all this. I say, upon the question of the 
appropriations for the support of the army and the 
prosecution of the war, it is unnecessary to go fur- 
ther back than to inquire whether this war does 
legally and constitutionally exist, an whether we 
mean to support it. To go further back is going 


behind the record. That inquiry is answered by | 


the act of Congress; and this is the answer about || 
all these preliminary causes and the conduct of the || 


President; it is: that the war is legally and consti- 
tutionally declared to exist by the people’s Repre- 
sentatives here assembled, with only fourteen 
dissentients upon this floor. 


found upon the 14th page of the acts of last ses- | 
sion, corresponding exactly with the number of | 


dissentients, and was approved on the I4th of | 


May last. That act declared that war exists be- 
tween this country and Mexico. And not only this, 
but it goes further, and avers that the conduct of 
Mexico herself has produced this state of war. It 


doubtless occurred to the minds of members ma- | 


king that declaration that causes existed to justify 
the war upon our part; that causes had existed 
and did exist that would justify Congress in de- 
claring war; and these causes, together with actual 
aggressions and hostility on the part of Mexico, 
produced this state of war, and Congress declared 
its existence. And on the 15th of May, in prompt 
pursuance of this duty, under this act, the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation, making known to the 
inhabitants of the United States this constitutional 
declaration on the part of their Representatives. 

Sir, the object of a declaration of a war in this 
country, as intended by the Constitution, is to give 
notice to the people of the country of the fact that 
war exists. According to the established princi- 
ples of modern international Jaw, so far as the 
rights of nations are concerned, there is no neces- 
sity for the declaration of war. I know, that in 
former times, it was regarded as necessary. Much 
formality was observed in making the declaration: 
sometimes it was regarded as necessary to go to the 
confines of the enemy’s country, and by herald 
proclaim it. But now it is admitted, that between 
country and country, it is not necessary to declare 
war. The object, therefore, of the provision of the 
Constitution, is, first, to notify the people of the 
United States; and, second, that the Brecutive, 
when it is thus declared, may go on and discharge 
his duty, under the Constitution, which is to pro- 
secute the war and conduct it. 

The particular bill before us, Mr. Chairman, 
was assailed on yesterday by an honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrnrop,] with 
whom I have the pleasure to serve on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Belonging to the 
same committee, and not being able to concur in 
the views which he 
liberty (and I could have desired that he had been 
in his seat to correct me, should I mistake any 
portion of his argument) to reply to his argument, 
and make a brief comment upon them. 

In the commencement of his remarks, he de- 
nounced the bill on account of the length of time 
to which the appropriations extended, and he also 
came to the conclusion that the bill formed a union 
of the purse and sword in the hands of the Exec- 
utive. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the appropriation 
of money, to be disbursed under the Constitution, 
and in the mode pointed out by the laws, bea 
union of the sword and purse, then the sword and 
purse have been united, constitutionally united, 
since the beginning of the Government to the 
enttime. Sir, I understand by the union of the 
purse and sword as applied to despotic govern- 
ments, that the ruler or sovereign, as he may be 
denominated, has the power to colléct, to exact 
what moneys he may please from his subjects, and 
then to appropriate and use them at his pleasure; 
at the same time having the power to make war 
when he pleases. But is it fair or candid to at- 
tempt to confound this principle in des gov- 
ernments of the union of the sword | purse in 
the hands of the Executive authority; to attempt 
to confound that with the arrangement under our 


presented, I shall take the | 





the treasury except by appropriations made by 
law? This bill, therefore, instead of forming a 


; é || union of the purse and the sword in the hands of 
h in heaping abuse upon the Presi- || 


the Executive, in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion, appropriates this money, and then, after it is 
drawn out of the treasury, itis to be disbursed 
according to the provisions of the law, and under 
the strict accountability which the law enjoins. 


| This charge is but a feeble effort to renew and re- 


animate the dead, defunct charges, which formerly 
resounded throughout the country against Andrew 


| Jackson. 





But the gentleman denounced the bill because, 
he says, its appropriations run through sixteen 
months; and he seemed to intimate, as | under- 
stood, that the limitation of two years made upon 
an appropriation for the ——— of the army, 
under the Constitution, should correspond with the 
duration of two years of the House of Represent- 


L | atives; and hence inferred that our appropriations 
That act will be | 


should not extend beyond the term of our own 
existence. He admitted, finally, I believe, that 
our appropriations at least ought to be limited to 
the termination of the present fiscal year: that is, 
he would terminate these appropriations when the 


bill wants them to begin; for most of the bill || 
takes effect only from the commencement of the || 


next fiscal year; and appropriates for a year af- 
terwards. I[t is true there is a section in the bill 
which appropriates for the present fiscal year, for 
deficiencies in appropriating for the public service. 


But from what source the gentleman was able to || 


come to the conclusion, that the limitation upon the 
appropriation to two years meant under certain | 
circumstances less than two years, I am unable to | 
conjecture. 
trace of any such position, in any writer or com- | 
mentator upon the Constitution. I have exam- | 


| ined the numbers of the Federalist, and [ invite | 


the attention of gentlemen to them, ([ cannot read 
them) from Nos. 23 to 28 inclusive. ‘They are | 
commentaries upon the war power, upon tive rais- | 
ing of armies and appropriations for their support, | 
by Alexander Hamilton; and the argument is there 
answered that the appropriations made by one | 
Congress about to expire cannot go beyond its | 
own limitation, or beyond the end of the fiscal = 
All appropriations must necessarily be made in 
advance from the commencement of the fiscal year. | 
So far from this idea of our power of appropriations | 
for two years being restricted by the fact of the | 
near approach of the termination of our existence 
as a body here, all the discussions in all the wri- 
ters I have referred to, defend the propriety of the 
power of appropriating for two years in relation to 
the army, (for I believe upon no other subject 
than for the support of the army, is such a limita- 
tion found in the Constitution.) 


ing of this “ monstrous bill,’’ (as he termed it,) | 
said the British Parliament, with all its character 

for omnipotence, could not pass such a bill; that | 
they could not pass a bill making appropriations 

extending beyond a longer period than one year. 

I so understood the gentleman, and I should be | 
sorry if I misstate him. If I do, I shall take pleas- | 
ure hereafter, if I am so informed; to correct the 
statement.* 

I may not admire the British Constitution as 
much as the gentleman, or understand its provisions 
as well; but l undertake here to assert and declare, | 
that he is utterly mistaken in saying that there is to 
be found anywhere in the British Constitation the 
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I never have been able to find any || 
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_admitted that the general practice of the British 
| Parliament is to make appropriations for one year, 
yet it is a mere practice, in which they indulge ad 
libitum; but it is no constitutional restriction upon 
| the Parliament. Now, with a seven years Parlia- 
| ment, Lask you if the people of England would 
_ be safer with a limitation of appropriations to one 
| year than the American people are with a biennial 
’ . . 

Congress, where appropriations are not to extend 
| beyond two years, and which, every two years at 
| least, must be subject to discussion and decision 

by the ome ? 
|. Mr. D. read from the 41st No. of the “Federal- 
| ist’? upon this point: 

“Next to the effectual establishment of the Union, the 
| hest possible precaution against danger from standing ar- 
| mies, is a limitation of the term for which revenue may be 
appropriated to their support. This precaution, the Consti- 
tution has prudently added. [ will not repeat here the obser 
| vations which, I flatter myself, have placed the subject in a 
just and satisfactory tight. But it may not be improper to 
take notice of an argument against this part of the Consti- 
| tution, which has been drawn from the policy and practice 
of Great Britain. It is said that the continuance of an army 
| in that kingdom requires an annual vote of the legislature ; 
| whereas the American Constitution has lengthened this 
| critical period to two years. This is the form in which the 
| comparison is usually stated to the public: but is it a just 
form ?—is ita fair comparison? Does the British Constita- 
tion restrain the parliamentary discretion to one year? Does 
the American impose on the Congress appropriations for two 
| years? On the contrary, it cannot be unknown to the authors 
| of the fallacy themselves, that the British Constitution fixes 


|| no limit whatever to the discretion of the legistature, and that 
|| the American ties down the legislature to two years, as the 
|| longest adiwissible term. 


Had the argument from the Brit 
ish example been truly stated, it would have steod thus: 
the term for which supplies may be appropriated to the army 


i} establishment, though unlimited by the British Constiiution, 


| has nevertheless in practice been limited, by parliamentary 
discretion, to a single year. Now, if, in Great Britain, where 
the House of Commons is elected for seven years; where 
so great a proportion of the members are elected by so small 
a proportion of the people; where the electors are 80 cor- 
rupted by the representatives, and the representatives so 
corrupted by the Crown, the representative body can jfos- 
séss a power to make appropriations to the army for an in- 
definite term, without desiring, or without daring to extend 
| the term beyond a single year; ought not suspicion herself 
| to blush, in pretending that the Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States, eleeted freely by the whole body of the people 
every second year, cannot be aafely intrusted with a discre- 
appropriations, expreesly limited to the short 
period of two years ? 

A bad cause seldom fails to betray itself. Of this truth, 
the management of the opposition to the Federal Govern- 
ment is an unvaried exemplification. But among all the 
blunders which have been committed, none is more striking 
than the attempt to inlist on that side the prudent jeal- 
ousy entertained by the cs ge of standing armies. he 
attempt has awakened fally the public attention to that 
important subject, and has led to investigations which must 
| terminate in a thorough aad universal conviction, not only 
that the Constitution has provided the most effectual guards 
against danger from that quarter, but that nothing short of 
a Constitution fully adequate to the national defence, and 
the preservation of the Union, can save America from as 
many standing armies as it may be split into States or Con- 
federacies; and from such a progressive augmentation of 
these establishments in each, as will render them as bur- 





‘ || densome to the properties, and ominous to the liberties of 
But the gentleman, as I understood him, speak- | ‘ 


the people, as any establishment that can become nece:- 
sary, under a united and efficient Government, must be tol- 
erable to the former, and safe to the latter.” 


Mr. Chairman, it will be found, by reference to 
the Madison Papers, vol. 3d, pages 1494-5, that 
this subject of appropriation for two years under- 
wenta slight discussion in the Convention: 


Wepnesbay, September Sth. 
In Convention, Mr. Brearly, from the Comnnittee of 
Eleven, made a further report. 1 will only read the two 
first clauses : 

“1. To add to the clause, ‘to declare war,’ the words, 
‘and grant letters of marque and reprisal.’ 

«2. To add to the clause, ‘to raise and support armies,’ 
the words, ‘but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two yeers.’”’ 

This report being taken up, the first clause was agreed to 














principle that the British Parliament is limited to 
one year in making appropriations. Sir, this idea 
is not new here. It was advanced and stated, pre- 
posterously, too, and attempted to be imposed upon 
the American people, while the discussion upon the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution was going on. 
Objection was then made to the provision of the 
Constitution which limits appropriations for the 
army to two years; and the assertion was made, 
that it exceeded the power granted in the British 
Constitution to the British arliament. Sir, the 
incorrectness of the argument was sufficiently ex- 
posed at that day, and it ceased to have any influ- 
ence. It is now to be revived; and the effort is 
again to be made to induce the belief that the power 
to make appropriations for two years is a power 
which exceeds the limitations imposed upon the 
English Parliament. Sir, the fact is, though it is 





*Mr. WinraRrop was not in his seat at the time. 


nem. con. 

To the second clause Mr. Gerry objected, that it admitted 
of appropriations to an ariny for two years, instead of one ; 
| for which be could not conceive a reason ; that it implied 

there was to be a standing army, which he inveighed against, 
as dangerous to liberty—as unnecessary, even for so great 
an extent of country as this—and if necessary, some restric- 
tion on the number and duration ought to be provided. Nor 
was this a r time for such an innovation. The peopie 
woe, 3 ked, that th 
r. SHERMAN remar je appropriations were per- 
mitted only, not required to he fortwo years. As the Legis- 
lature is to be biennially elected, it would be inconvenient 
to require i to be for one year, as there might 
be no session within the time n to renew them. 
He should himself, be said, like a reasonable restriction on 
the nomber and continuance of an army in time of peace. 
The second clause was then agreed to, nem. con. 


The limitation, then, of two years was agreed 
upon without restriction, so that if this bill does 
sixteen months, or even two years, from this 
ay, it is strictly within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion. But, as [ endeavored to show, the bill only 
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makes an appropriation for one year, commencing 
with the beginning of the next fiscal year; so that 
all the objection upon the ground of violating the 
Constituuon vanishes into thin air. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
complained that the bill making this appropriation, 
and to continue till 1848, would have the effect of 
empowering the President to go on with his 
schemes of * conquest,” “ laying waste,”’ ‘ pil- 
laging,’’ d&e. Well, sir, it is true that the appro- 
priation is to enable the President, as is his lay 
to do, to prosecute the war; and I would ask any 
gentleman here or elsewhere, whether he declares 
that the legislative power can interfere atall with the 
manner of prosecuting the war after we have once 
authorized it?) The Executive power, the Execu- 
tive power alone, is intrusted with conducting it, 
and any attempt upon the part of Congress to de- 
signate the mode in which it is to be conducted, 
what country shall be overrun, to what part our 
army shall be withdrawn, is a legislative usurpa- 
tion, an encroachment upon the Executive power, 
Will you do the injustice to the President of hold- 
ing him accountable for the prosecution of the 
war and the success of our arms, and then under- 
take, pragmatically and in violation of the Consti- 
tution, by the legislative power, to control the exer- 
cise of his power ? 

Sir, this is no new question. It was agitated in 
the Convention which formed the Constitution, 
whether Congress should have the power to direct 
the prosecution of war—for that was the original 
draft of the Constitution; and, upon motion and 
solemn argument, it was decided that the President 
alone should be intrusted with the prosecution of 
war. Congress, then, has only the power to de- 
clare war, to authorize it, and furnish supplies for 
conducting it. The President, as commander-in- 
chief of the army, supported by these supplies, is 
to exercise his discretion in prosecuting this war, 
according to the constitutional powers vested in 
him, according to the established usages of nations, 
and the principles of international law. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I refer to 3d volume of | 
Mr. Madison’s Papers, 351st page, upon the clause 
to make war: 

“ On the clause to make war— 

* Mr. PINCKNEY Opposed the vesting this power in the Le- 
gisiature. Its proceedings were too siow. It would meet | 
but once a year. The House of Representatives would be 
too numerous forsuch deliberations. The Senate would be 
the best depository, being more acquainted with foreign af- 
fairs, and most capable of proper resolutions. If the States 
are equally represented in the Senate, so asto give no advan- 
tage tu the large States, the power will, notwithstanding, be 
safe, as the small have their allat stake in such cases as well | 


as the large States. It would be singular for one authority 
to make war, and another peace. 

“Mr. Burier. The objections against the Legislature lie 
in a great degree against the Senate. He was for vesting the 
power in the President, who willhave all the requisite quali- 
ties, and will not make war but when the nation will sup- 
port it.’ 


Sir, there was a contest; one party maintaining 
that it ought to be in the Senate, another in Con- 
gress, and another—Mr. Butler, of South Caroli- 
na, (not the gentleman now in the Senate, )—main- 
taining that the power to make war, unconditional, 
unconstricted, should be vested in the Executive. 
But, sir, a wise mean was adopted—adopted upon | 
the joint motion of Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry: 


** Mr. Mapison and Mr. Gerry moved to insert ¢ declare,’ 
striking out ‘make’ war; leaving to the Executive the power 
to repel sudden attacks. 

** Mr. Sierman thought it stood very well. The Executive 
should be able to repel, and not tocommence war. * Make? 
is pomee than ‘declare,’ the latter narrowing the power too 
much, 

_“* Mr. Gerry never expected to hear, ina republic, a mo- 
tion to empower the Executive alone to declare war. 

“Mr. Ectsworru. There is a material difference be- 
tween the cases of making war and making peace. It should 
be more easy to get out of war than into it. War also is a | 
simple and overt declaration: peace attended with intricate 
and secret negotiations, 


** Mr. Mason was against giving the power of war to the 


Executive, because not safely to be trusted with it; or tothe || 


Senate, because not so constructed as to be entitled to it 
He was for clogging, rather than facilitating war, but for fa- 
cilitating peace. He preferred ‘declare’ to ‘make.’ 

* On the motion to insert ‘declare’ in place of ‘make, it 
was agreed to: Connecticut,* Pennsylvania, Delaware Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
ay—8; New Hampshire, no—1; Massachusetts, absent. 


Thus, sir, the language of the Constitution, and 
the debate upon it, as to what that language should 
be, imply, show conclusively, that the province of 





*** Connecticut voted in the negative; but on the remark | 
by Mr. Kuno that ‘ make’? war might be understood to ‘ con- 
duct? it, which was an executive function, Mr. E.tsworrn | 
gave up his objection, and the vote was changed to ay,’ 
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declaring war is alone the power vested in Con- | 


gress, and that, after its declaration, the prosecu- 


tion of the war is intrusted alone to the Executive. || 


He, as commander-in-chief, vested with the autho- 
rity, is responsible to the country for the manner 
in which he conducts it; and the attempt to inter- 
fere, under pretence of not acquiring territory, or 
any other pretence, is but a pretext to interfere 


with the legitimate functions of the President; is 


but an attempt, under the semblance of preserving 


the rights of the people and restraining military | 


power, to clog and impede the progress of our 
arms, and consequently delay—how long nobody 
knows—the termination of the war. 

And, sir, the same gentlemen who have thus en- 
deavored to interfere legislatively with the proper 
functions of the Executive, would be the first to 
cry out against him for any misfortunes attending 
our campaign—would be the first to proclaim that 
he had not so ordered and arranged our army as to 
acquire victory and forward our conquests. 

So long, then, Mr. Chairman, as the war does 
exist, and so long as supplies of men and money 
are given for its prosecution, we are to look to the 





| 


= 





ae eb. 23, 


menced, or on the basis of uti possidetis, We 





_have no power to direct the movements of the 


army, or the mode of the prosecution of the War: 
and all these efforts to ihe a legislative declara. 
tion to this effect are transcending our constitutional 
power. 

Sir, it would not be amiss, did time permit—anqg 
I had intended to do so, at an earlier part of the 
session, if [ could have obtained the floor—to 9 


fully into the declaration of war, the definition of 


sustaining his views (subsequently expressed 
_ reference to the establishment of provisional 
-ernments over the conquered territory, ley 


war, and the rights and duties of this country in the 
rosecution of war. Sir, I have some authorities 
here is one more modern writer than Vattel, and 
eminent pores of law, late of the University of 
Gottingen, Martens. 


{Mr. D. read certain extracts from Martens 
’ 


) in 
gov- 
os ae ; ying 
contributions from its inhabitants, &c., &c.) °° 
Sir, we have declared that both nations—the 


| Republic of the United States and the Government 


Executive alone for the prosecution of the war; | 


and the only mode by which the legislative power 
can check him is by the extreme resort of with- 


holding supplies, of refusing to pass acts for the | 


raising of menand the appropriation of money. 

Hence, sir, the President, in informing us at the 
commencement of this session, in his message 
which has been so much condemned for prolixity, 
and in recounting all the grievances and causes of 
complaint we have against Mexico, says itis pros- 
ecuted to redress all these accumulated injuries, 
which are sufficient justification for it. And it is 
but right that he should detail at the commence- 
ment of the session whatever are the existing dif- 
ficulties between us and Mexico, what are the 
wrongs of which we complain, and what is the re- 
dress we are to seek and secure. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, consider it altogether 
as strietly within our province to declare particu- 
larly how this war ought to be prosecuted, where 
the blow ought to be struck, what country ought 
to be overrun, and to what portion our army should 
be withdrawn. These questions belong to the 
Executive. As a Representative of the people, 
however, speaking for the people of my district, I 
am willing to declare my belief that the war ought 
to be prosecuted with renewed energy and vigor; 
that its vigorous prosecution alone will secure 
peace. No timid, halting, half-way measures will 
secure to us peace with such a people as the Mexi- 
cans. We must prosecute it, to convince her of 
our ability to redress our grievances; we must go 
on and convince her of our power to conquer and 
subdue her; and if, before our final accomplish- 
ment of that, they should come to their senses, and 
be willing to make peace, why, we ought to be 
ready to meet them in a spirit of magnanimity and 
liberality, and with a desire to cement firmly our 
future peace and friendship. 

But, say gentlemen, we ought to connect with 
our appropriations for the prosecution of the war 
a deckeantzos that we do not mean to conquer or 
dismember Mexico. Ay, sir, that, indeed, is a 
wise policy! Gentlemen will appropriate millions 
upon millions for our soldiers, to support them, 
and couple it with a declaration that they ought 
not to conquer the enemy! Why, sir, in what an 
attitude are gentlemen placed who maintain such a 
position? In the attitude of advocating what they 
would make, if their counsels prevailed, a useless, 
profligate expenditure of money. Is it worth 


| while to pass this or any other bills appropriating 


_ laws of nations, I 
| we will not overrun the country, or what we will 


_ not take any portion of the territory? 
know what will be the obligations of duty when. 


twenty, thirty, or forty millions of dollars for the 
purpose of supporting our army, and*carrying on 
a war with Mexico, if you declare you will not 
conquer the country? Sir, the war can be carried 
on only in the enemy’s country. ‘ 

Sir, as we cannot foreknow or foresee with what 
obstinacy or perseverance the Mexicans will hold 


‘out, under what necessity we may be to prosecute 


this war with the extremest vigor justified by the 
How can we beforehand declare 


do when the war terminates? Are we prepared to 


say we will not conquer the country—that we will 
We do not 


the time comes. We do not know on what basis 
peace will be made—whether on the basis of re- 
storing everything as it was before the war com- 


of Mexico—are in a state of war, in which the 
whole nation, each member of our republic, stands 
opposed, and in the light of an enemy to Mexico 
a Mexican authorities and subjects. And ak 
though the President has See and I believe 
sincerely declared, that he, in conducting the war, 
in performance of his duty as the agent of his Goy- 
ernment, has no desire to conquer the country for 
the purpose of holding it as a mere conquest; yet 
he could not have meant that he did not cross the 
Rio Grande and _ prosecute the enemy for the pur- 

ose of conquering them. As amere conquest, he 
fad no such desire. I do not suppose there is a 
man in America who would not unite in the senti- 
ment that we have no desire to dismember their 
republic, or hold their soil by conquest. But we 


| cannot foresee what will be the final issue—what 


will finally become our duty in prosecuting the war 


| against an infuriated and persevering foe. 


Sir, the question comes up, if we cannot make 


| peace, whether we are to prosecute the war vigor- 


| ously, or whether we are to endeavor legislatively 


| 
| 


|| 
| 
1 








to control the President, and cause our army to 
stand still by their arms, and wait the successive 
approaches of the enemy—whether timid counsels 
are to prevail—whether we are to pet upon a 
certain line our soldiers, where they will die 
of sickness in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
and be marks to be shot at and speared by the 
enemy, or whether they are to have the privilege 
of pursuing them. Sir, the proposition of with- 
drawing our troops into a certain portion of the 
territory of Mexico, and defending it, is too ridic- 
ulous, as a war measure, to need or require se- 
rious comment. I have undertaken previously to 


show that it would be a usurpation of power on 


the part of Congress to attempt any such thing. 
I admit, perhaps, if this war continue, it may be- 
come the duty of the next Congress, when the 
country is overrun by our arms, and when they 


are officially and authoritatively informed by the 
| President that the countr 


is in our possession, 


and he recommends to Congress to adopt some 


|| legislation by which the civil rights of the citizen 


may be secured—I shall not say it may not be 


| the duty of Congress to make provisional arrange- 


ment for the government of the country during the 
prosecutiongf the war. Its effect would be to se- 
cure the civil rights of the people, and to mitigate 
the horrors of war and the rigors of military dis- 
cipline. Hence, if this war continues, and we 


/ maintain our military possession of the various 


provinces, it will become not only a duty which 
the Government owes us and our army, but an act 
of humanity, to establish provisional government 
over the country held by our arms. 

Sir, besides the wrongs to be redressed, the 
maintenance of our national honor and national 
glory, should be equally an object of care with us, 
as it is in all civilized and well-regulated Govern- 
ments. Sir, whenever we shall me dead to 
the voice of honor, and to the whisperings of that 
glory which should adorn us, then shall we fall 
into disrespect with all other nations. Hence, 
there is no duty more sacred than that of pre- 
serving the national honor, the glory of our arms, 
and the dignity of the republic. Then, in addition 
to the ee Rial grievances of which we com- 
plain, and the expenses which ought to be indem- 
nified to us, we have now involved our character, 
our honor; and in view of this, what patriot can 
advise that our army should retreat before the foe! 
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iad retire ignominously into our own territory! 
Would that maintain the honor of the vagy 
ie glory of our arms? Put the question to the 
jmerican people between this and the next session 
“> Congress, Shall the war be prosecuted? Shall 
'. sebts of the country be maintained? There will | 
be but one response throughout the country in favor | 
ofit. It is true you hear some whisperings of dis- 
atisfaction, some murmurs of discontent, at the glo- 
ves we have achieved; but it was the case during the 
evolutionary War, and the last war, that we heard 
such croakings, and evil forebodings of our fate. 
We must, then, under a proper sense of our wrongs, | 
with a proper regard to our honor, @ontinue the 
»osecution of this war, restrained alone by the prin- 
‘oles which govern nations. Hitherto we al 
ese reised lenity and forbearance; the extreme rigors 
ystiied by the laws of nations, have not been 
‘oforeed. It is my decided conviction, that they 
ought now to be enforced. Sir, with that view, 
we ought to exercise the right, consistently with 
honor and propriety, to make the inhabitants of 
he country we are subduing contribute to the sup- | 
port of our arms. The extreme rigor of the law | 
would justify us to confiscate all the property of the 
country, both public and private. Then, it is an 
set of humanity, and an amelioration of the rigors 
of the law, to tell the citizens that they shall be | 
protected in their property, but shall contribute 
asmall modicum for the support of the invading 
amy; for to the unresisting citizen, to the peace- || 
able inhabitant, it will be an army of protection; | 
much more effectual protection of their interests | 
aid property than the incursions of the wild ran- | 
cheros of their own country. 
(From this point Mr. D., by turning away, was | 
very imperfectly heard by the reporter, and a mere | 
reference to his remaining points only is attempt- || 
ed. {| 
mining reference to various authorities, Vattel | 
aid others, which he had marked, he proceeded 7 
say, that there could be no more ardent advo- || 
cate than he for mitigating the rigors of the law; || 
and not enforcing too rigidly our rights under the |! 
laws of nations, unless circumstances require us to || 
march up to them fully. But he considered it had || 
now become our duty, not only to ourselves, our || 
nghts and honor, but as the best mode of speedily | 
terminating this war, to carry it on with all the 
nghts and privileges we have under the law of || 











the rt 


nations, to conquer the country, levy contribu- || 
tons, and if, finally, there is no other mode of ob- | 
taining peace, if our armies still go on with success | 
inthe prosecution of the war, it musé inevitably | 
end in the entire subjugation of the country, and | 
the subversion of the existing Government. i] 

And we have a right, if peace is still refused, to | 
substitute our own authority for the authority of | 
the Government now existing, and require the in- | 
habitants to acknowledge allegiance to us. And | 
should it come to the last and extreme crisis, if we | 
are compelled to establish military authority over | 
the subverted Government, he would not hesitate || 
to advocate that we proclaim that those who might 1 
be found at the hand of the enemy’s forces, in re- || 
sistance to our authority, shall be punished as || 
rebels. The private who was forced into this ser- |) 





vice against his will, he would exempt from this || 
summary punishment. 

He referred to the general enthusiasm through- 
out the country in favor of the war; everywhere 
the American people went for prosecuting it vigor- | 
ously, in vindication of our national honor and | 
national rights, And he alluded more especially | 
to the noble example of a portion of his district— | 
Petersburg; their patriotic efforts in the raising of | 
men and money, and the enthusiasm with which | 
all the men, sustained and cheered by the counte- | 
nance and warm approval of their fair country- 
women, (upon whom he pronounced a gallant and 
glowing eulogium,) had inlisted in the country’s 
cause, 

He also alluded to the comparison which had | 
been instituted between the respective forces of the 
United States and Mexico at present, and of those 
of our colonies and Great Britain during the revo- 
lutionary war, and to the unfavorable inference, as 
to the final result of the present war, which had | 
been drawn therefrom by Mr. Dexano and other 
gentlemen. He took directly the opposite view, 
and argued that if our colonies, with a population 
of three millions, were able successfully to contend 
with Great Britain, with her vast mili and na- 
val forces, much more would the United States, 





| 


| 
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with a er of twenty millions, be able to 
conquer Mexico (if she obstinately persisted in her 
refusal to comply with our just demands) with only 
about eight millions of inhahitants. 

In conclusion, he indicated his favor of the ap- 
pointment of a lieutenant general; but forbore to 
enter into any argument upon it at this time. 

[The speech of Mr. D., as revised by himself, 
will appear in the Appendix. ] ; 

Mr. HENLEY obtained the floor, but two min- 
utes remaining to debate, and gave notice of an 
amendment he should offer to permit the construc- 
tion, by individual enterprise, of a dam and lock at 
the falls of the Ohio river, and expressed the hope 
that so important a work—one in which half the 


| people of the Union were interested, would receive 


the favorable action of the committee. 

Mr. THOMASSON,, in the few moments left, 
objected to the adoption of the amendment of Mr. 
Hen ey, unless he would suffer it to be amended 
in a manner as suggested by him. 


Mr. HENLEY accepted the proposition as a | 


modification of his own amendment. 
The hour of three o’clock having arrived, debate 


| ceased, according to the order of the House adopt- 
| ed yesterday, and the committee proceeded to vote 


on amendments. 


The two following provisoes, offered by Mr. || 
| Wintnrop to the first clause of the bill, were re- | 


jected: 


“Provided, That no more than a proportionate amount of | | 


the money appropriated by the two first sections of this bill 
shall be expended during any one quarter of the year for 
which said appropriations are made. 

*‘ Provided, also, That so much of said appropriations as 


shall be unexpended at the next meeting of Congreas, shall | 


be subject to reconsideration and revocation.”’ 


The third proviso, offered by Mr.Winturor to | 


the first clause, was agreed to, in the following 
words: , 

“Provided, further, That these appropriations are made 
With no view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existing 
war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form new 
States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment 
in any way of the Republic of Mexico.”’ 

The bill was then read by items, and, as the 
reading proceeded— 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, many of the items 


contained in the first section of the bill were en- | 


larged, by incorporating therein (as the reporter 


believes) sundry appropriations contained in a || 
| second section, which second section was after- || 
It is deemed unnecessary to | 
| give these amendments in detail, as a statement of 
all the appropriations made by the bill will be | 


wards stricken out. 


found in its pe er place. 
R 


Mr. GEN 
at the end of the first section: 


‘¢ For providing for the comfort of discharged soldiers who 
may be landed at New Orleans, or other places within the 
United States, so disabled by diseases or by wounds received 
in the service, as to be unable to proceed to their homes, and 
for forwarding destitute soldiers to their homes, $500,000 ; 


said sum to be applied and expended under the direction of | 


the Secretary of War.’’ 


The amendment was agreed to: Ayes 79, noes 


amendment at the end of the bill: 


“ For reimbursing to the legal representatives of the late | | 
Lieutenant George E. Blake, of the Topographical Engi- | 


neers, the amount which has been deducted from his pay in 


consequence of the robbery from him of Government funds | 


while in performance of active duty with the army of the 
United States, $500.” 


The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. || 
Mr. McKAY moved a number of additional | 
items, to come in at the end of the bill, which were | 


agreed to. 
Mr. LUMPKIN moved the following amend- 
ment: 


“And be it ior enacted, That an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the payment of horses and other property lostin 
the military service of the United States,’ approved the 18th 
of January, 1837, and all other acts and parts of acts relatin 
to the same aed be and the same are hereby continu 

in force for a i of two years from and after the 3d day 
of March, 1847. : 

“ And be it further enacted, That the above recited acts 
shall be so construed by the accounting officers of the treas- 
ury, as to allow to team claimants, or those who have entered 
the military service of the United States by contract, pay- 
ment for ail losses of property that they have sustained, 
where the same was abandoned as unfit for service by order 
of the commanding general, the commanding officer, or 
wagon-master, or otherwise lost or destroyed by unavoidable 
accident, without any fault or ep oe rin of the owners, 
and when they were in the line of duty.” 


Mr. G. W. JONES raised a point of order. A 
part of the amendment was irrelevant to the bill. 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. » 


| $15,000. 


moved the following amendment | 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved the following | 
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‘| ‘The CHAIR ruled the second part (section) out 


of order. ‘ 

Mr. LUMPKIN then offered the first section of 

his amendment. Disagreed to. 

Mr. BOYD, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, moved the following amendment: 
_* Por the purchase of ground and the erection of addi- 
tional buildings at Newport Barracks, Kentucky, $24,0J0.” 

| Mr. SEABORN JONES moved to amend the 
amendment by striking out $24,000, and inserting 
Agreed to. 

The question was then put on Mr. Boyp’s 
amendment as amended, and decided in the nega- 
tive: Ayes 37, noes 81. 

Mr. BURT, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, moved the following amendment: 

‘For Mary E. D. Bianey, administratrix of Major George 
| Blaney, deceased, the sam of 31,705 46, the amount due the 
| said Major George Blaney at the time of his death.”’ 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. BURT appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The question was stated and put on the appeal, 
and the Chair sustained. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH moved the following 
amendment: 

“For the continuance of the Cumberland or National 
Military Road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, and 
Missouri, $300,000; $50,000 to be expended in Ohio, 8100,000 
in Indiana, 810),000 in Ilinois, and $50,000 in the Siate of 
Missouri.”’ 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 
| Mr. BEDINGER moved the following amend- 
| ment, which was disagreed to: 

“4nd be it further enacted, That of the sum allowed by the 
act approved the 8th of August, 1846, entitled ‘ An act ma- 
|| king appropriations fur the support of the army for the year 
| ending on the 30th of June, 1847,’ to be applied to repairs 
| at the national armories, such amount as in the judgment 
| of the Seeretary of War may be deemed necessary, not ex- 
| ceeding $50,251, may be applied to the purchase of land 
from individuals and from the town of Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 
ginia, and the assent of Congress is hereby given to such 
| purchase.’? 

Mr. LUMPKIN moved the following amend- 
ment, which was ruled out of order: 

“ Be it further enacted, That the sum of $100,000 be, and 
the same is hereby appropriated, for the purchase of sites, 
and the erection of suitable buildings thereon, for two na- 
tional foundries, one site to be in Cass county, Georgia, at 
or near the place where the Western and Atlantic Railroad 
| crosses the Etowah river; and the other site to be in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and to be located at such point in 
said State as commissioners, to be appointed by the Presi- 


| 
| 
| dent of the United States, shall determine is most suitable 
# fora national foundry.” 


Mr. FRIES moved the following amendment: 


| ‘ And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War be, 
| and he is hereby authorized and directed, to contract with 
1] any person or persons for the construction of a dam and 
locks for the slackwater navigation of the Falls of the Olio, 
sO as to permit vessels of any size to pass whenever they 
can navigate that river above or below: Provided, That such 
| works shall be constructed under the direction of an engi- 
neer appointed for the purpose by said Secretary, the con- 
| tractors for said work giving adequate security for its prompt 
| and faithful execution, who shall be limited to a compensa- 
'| tion for said work of twenty cents per measured ton of the 
1} vessels that pass through the said lock after its completion ; 
| Provided, further, That the United States shall have the 
| pe at any time of purchasing said work at the original cost 
|| 0 its construction: And also pr furthermore, That the 
|| Seeretary of War be directed to advertise, within sixty days 
|| after the adjournment of this Congress, for proposals for the 
|| construction of said work, and to award the contract to who- 
|| ever shall, within sixty days after said advertisement, offer 
| to construct said work at the lowest rates of tolls there- 
on, upon the conditions and within the limits hereinbefore 
| prescribed: Provided, further, That nothing herein contained 
| shall be construed as preventing the Secretary of War, at his 
| discretion, to renew the advertisement, and extend the time 
|| for the reception of proposals for the construction of the said 
| work, if such proposals shail nut have been submitted within 
|| the time limited for that purpose as will secure its prompt 
|| construction, in accordance with the intent and meaning of 
| this section of this act.” 
} 


The CHAIR ruled 


Mr. HENLEY appealed from the decision of 
ae is ss 
e question was stated and put on the 
i} and the Chair sustained. r appeal 
| Mr. BOWDON moved the following amend- 
1 ment; which was disagreed to: 


“ And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to refund, out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
individuals (or their representatives) who were attached to 
the companies formed in the counties of Tal a, Talla- 
dega, and Coosa, in the State of Alabama, in 1846, and wha 
were called upon to serve, and were mustered into service, 
for six months, and discharged on failure to consent to serve 
twelve months, the several amounts which said volunteers, 
so discharged, paid for clothing for six months, which 
amounts shall be settled on just and equitable principles. 


this amendment out of or- 
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take a recess from three till five o’clock daily. | 


“ And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay the mounted volunteers 
stationed at Fort Atkinson, lowa, and disbanded by order of 


the Secretary of War, for six months’ service, having been || 


mustered for twelve mouths’ service.” 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill | 
as amended. 

Mr. McDOWELL, of Ohio, moved the previous | 
question, which was seconded, and the matin ques- 
tion was ordered, viz: Will the House concur with 
the committee in their amendments? 

The first amendment was read, viz: the third 
proviso offered by Mr. Winruror. A separate 
vote was demanded on it. It was decided, by yeas | 
and nays, as follows: Yeas 76, nays 126. 

S» the House refused to concur with the com- | 
mittee in this amendment. 

‘The other amendments were then read and con- | 
curred in, except the amendment moved by Mr. 
Gentry, on which @ separate vote was demanded; 
and the question being taken, that was also con- 
curred in: Yeas 121, nays 54. 

‘The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and | 
read a third time, and was engrossed and read a 
third time, 

‘The question recurred on the passage of the bill, 
and the previous question being moved, under its 
operation the bill was passed. Yeas 152, nays 2a. 

The bill as it passed the House, makes the fol- | 
lowing appropriations: 


hk oe 2 Ser Ue 


Por commutation of Officers’ subsistence.......... 640,742 
For commutation of forage for officers’ horses..... 148,640 
Por payments in lien of cloling for officers’ servants 42,810 
For pay of volunteers, includmg general and staif 

ON ao b.n48 cokes 8:00 0u000 ve 0s ane 250300402692 2,815,595 
For subsistence in kind of the army and volunteers 

Se INNS 0 nh 6 000k s chun 0n'd0oe0scnanndae 2,211,626 
For clothing of the army,camp and garrison equi- 

et eee ee oe Seen 974,000 
For expenses of recruiting, including bounties.... 110,000 
For three months’ extra pay to nou-commissioned 

officers, musicians, and privates.,.............. 


12,000 
For regular supplies of the quartermaster’s depait- 

ment, consisting of fuel, forage for horses, mules, 

oxen, of straw for soldiers’ bedding, stationery, 

GUO Oris ain tins Sindh oc dub ocbd0006 666 0400 3,710,600 
For incidental expenses of the quartermaster’s de- 

partment, consisting of postage, expenses of 

courts-martial, hire of laborers, &c., including 

the purchase of horses to supply the places of 

those which may be lost and become unfit for 

GRR V EGR, Mila o'xa0ne £46460 5c00nb bebe sn chsdee nee 2,173,300 | 
For repairing and enlarging barracks, quarters, 1 

storehouses, and hospitals, at the several posts, | 

Gis ohens'050059Taebnhes to ence easebasncnteetes 1,107,200 
For transportation of otficers’ baggage, when travel- 
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Disagreed to. 


The question was then put on Mr. McKay’s |! 
motion, and it was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- || 
lowing communications: 
l. A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, in pursuance of the resolution of the 


tary report showing the proceedings under the | 


| and designation of passengers who arrived in each | 
|| collection district of the United States during the | 
| year ending September 30th last. 


ers, of Holliston, Massachusetts, praying for the restoration | 


ling on duty without troops,..........ecees sees 50,000 ° 
For transportation of troops and supplies of the | 
army, including the baggage of troops when mo- | 
ving either by land or water, freights and fer- 
bh+dAr Sahesnernnis on 408%0560h0d aren benul 9,243,300 
For contingencies of the army.............ee0e00 50,000 
For medical and hospital department............. 150,000 || 
For purchase of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
RN Wihie Glad en bh oie shi bpeeSevkives.cnaesan 367,629 || 
For current expenses of the ordnance service...... 100,000 
For armament of fortifieations................06 50,090 || 
For manufacture of arms at the national armories., 360,000 
For repairs and improvements and new machinery 1] 
et Se ON oa ask. bnanddce scab ananvess 5,000 || 
For repairs and improvements and new machinery 1] 
OE TEAGUE Ee NOES on onc ontsen-sctncnesoe 12.960 || 
EWE OUNMGS icGr ab ukadnre. ssssinciCinaksensneoe - 30,000 | 
For expenses of preparing drawings of a uniform 1] 
wyeteen Of GURY <suecy  oendbadpoeestbendseend 5,000 || 
For surveys with armies in the field ............. - 20,000 
For providing for the comfort of discharged and dis- 1] 
abled soldiers, and for forwarding destitute sol- 1 
Giles OD Wks DOMIEE nics cn0cncden sasaenutuaa 500,000 


Tae following appropriations are made to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the service of the present fiscal 
year: 

For pay of volunteers, under the resolution of 8th 

BUHAH, LOB... doses den burcceencevasheel $150,000 00 
For pay of volunteers under act of 13th May, 1846, 143,000 90 | 
For travelling allowance of volunteers......... - 500,000 00 | 
For transportation and supplies, &e., in quarter- 

master’s department..........ccecscecscccces 4,000,000 00 
For services of private physicians, including the 

purchase of inedical and hospital supplies... . 65,000 00 
For pay, including subsistence And other allow- 

ances to otlicers of the ten regiments of regular 

troops authorized during the present session, . 387,973 00 
For subsistence in kind for said regiments...... 21571 52 | 
For pay of eleven regiments of volunteers recent- ' 

by Called into Wervice........ cccccscccece cces 1,003,110 00 | 
For subsistence in kind of said regiments of vol- , 

TUNE ces bRG 5 ON 0D 26 80.005 ndebin 06s0eccnd 283,418 85 | 
For expenses in recruiting, including bounties... 262.895 00 | 
For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies... 452,557 00 
For repair and continuation of roads and bridges 

for the use of armies in the fieid.............. 100,000 00 | 


Mr. McK AY moved that on and after to-mor- 


row, the daily hour to which the House shall || 


stand adjourned, shall be ten o’clock, until other- 
wise orderod. 


Mr. HAMLIN moved to amend the motion so | 


that, from and afler to-morrow, the House will | 


|| State, transmitting, agreeably to the act of 


|| transmitting, for the use of the members of the 
| House of Representatives, two hundred and sev- 


/up and read a first and second time; when the | 


|| Ohio; of John Hu 
| of the Friends Quarterly Meeting of Col 


bankrupt law in sundry States. Laid upon the ! 
table and ordered to be printed. {| 
II. A communication from the Secretary of | 
arch | 


2, 1819, tabular statements showing the number | 


Laid upon the 


table and ordered to be printed. 
Ill. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, | 


enty-five copies of the Navy Register. 
the table. 

IV. A letter from the Register of the Treasury, | 
in answer to the resolution of the House of the 
17th instant, referring to the Register of the Treas- | 
ury for examination the manuscript work embra- 
cing the Public Accounts from the 4th of March, | 
1789 to 1829, purchased by order of the House of | 
Henry Elliot, at the last session. Referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


Bills from the Senate of the following titles were 


severally read a first and second time, and appro- 
priately referred: 


Laid on | 


SLABS: 


1] ty, Ohio, to grant a tract of land for building a 
| regon. 


An act supplemental to the act passed on the 9th || 


of July, 1846, entitled ** An act to retrocede the | 


to the State of Virginia.’’ 
An act to provide for transporting the mail of | 
the United States to Oregon. 
The bill from the Senate to amend an act enti- | 
tled ** An act to regulate the carriage of passen- | 


| gers in merchant vessels, and to determine the time | 


when said act shall take effect,’? was next taken | 


| 

| 

| 

question was put, Shall the bill pass? 
Mr. G. W. JONES moved to refer the bill to | 
the Committee on the Judiciary. | 
| 
| 


Mr. THURMAN and Mr. PILLSBURY advo- || 


cated the passage of the bill. 
The question was put on referring the bill to the | 
Committee on the Judiciary, when it appeared that | 
no quorum voted. 
The House then adjourned. 


Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: The petition of Richard Street and oth- 
ers, in relation to the public lands. 

By Mr. M. L. MARTIN: The petition of citizens of 


via Lowell and Elba, to Columbus. 
By Mr. HUDSON: The petition of Elibu Cutler and oth- 


| 

of peace to the country. 

By Mr. McCLEAN: The memorial of 85 citizens of Penn- | 

sylvania and Maryland, praying for the establishment of a | 

mail route from McConnellsburg, Bedtord county, 
vania, to Hancock, Maryland. 
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of John Montgomery and 57 other citizens of Me 


dina coun. 
railroad to 





Correction.—In the report of Mr. McCietianp’s 
marks, made the 18th instant, on the point of order raised re 
Mr. Dova.ass, relative to Mr. MeC.’s amendment to the 
Wisconsin Harbor Bill, the latter gentleman is made Sh anv 
that the amendment was one “in which the whole Uninn 
had an interest, but of which the people had been ‘defraud, 
ed’ in a way they would not soon forget.” This is a a : 
take. Mr. McC. did not use such an expression, nnd ‘did 
not in any way allude to the veto of last session. His o : 
ions of the veto are recorded, and are unchanged ; on . 
would not (Mr. MeC. says) accord with his usual course - 
make use of such an expression as (in the confusion of 1), 
Hall) was attributed to him. Me 








IN SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, February 24, 1847. 
The reading of the Journal was dispensed with, 


Mr. DIX presented a petition of tradesmen of 
the city of New York, praying that no restrictions 


| ~~ be imposed upon the right of volunteers to 
ma 


e assignments of their pay to secure the repay- 
ment of advances made to them for the purchase of 
their outfits; which was referred to the Commitiee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DAV IS presented a petition of citizens of 
Truro, Massachusetts, praying that an appropria- 
tion may be made for a light-house and buoys at 
the entrance of Parmet harbor, in that State; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Wij- 
liam W. Chew, praying compensation for his ser- 
vices as Chargé "A faires of the United States at 
the Court of St. Petersburg in 1839; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DIX presented two memorials praying that 


county of Alexandria in the Distrig of Columbia || such vessels of the United States as can be spared 


from the public service, may be commissioned for 
transporting provisions to the suffering people of 
Ireland; which were referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom had been referred the bill from the House 


' to provide for continuing a certain public work in 


| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Territory of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. D. from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill to provide for the survey of 
the mouth of Red river, in the State of Louisiana, 
reported the same without amendment. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, rep@rted a bill for the relief of Monmouth 
B. Hart, Joel Kelley, and William Close, securi- 


|| ties for the late Benjamin F. Hart, a purser in the 


| 

| 

ie | United States navy; which was read, and passed 
PETITIONS, &c. to the second reading. 


Mr. RUSK, from the Committee of Claims, re- 


|| ported a bill for the relief of Bryan Callaghan; 


which was read, and passed to the second reading. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the same 


. ; : i} i i ief 0 
|| Dodge county, Wisconsin, for a mail route from Oak Grove, || committee, reported a bill for the relief of Edward 


APPEALS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (on leave) intro- 
duced a bill to regulate appeals from the trial of 


Penusyl- || issues in the District of Columbia; which was read 


By Mr. MACLAY: ‘The petition of M. Ulshoeffer, C. P. || ® first and second time by unanimous consent. 


Daly, and other citizens of New York, praying for an act to | 
permit the public ships in the United States not employed 
in the public service to be commissioned for transporting | 
contributions of grain, &e., for the relief of Ireland. | 

By Mr, GORDON: The petition of inhabitants of Dela- 
ware and Otsego counties, New York, for the establishment 
of a post route from Cannonsville to Unadilla. 

By Mr. McDANIEL: The petition of the inhabitants of | 
Putnam county, Missouri, asking the establishment of a post 
route in said county. 

By Mr. GIDDINGS: A petition to probibit slavery from 
any territory which we may obtain from Mexico. Also, pe- 
titions from Pierpont Edwards and 22 other citizens of Can- 
field, Ohio ; of Oliver Clark and other citizens of Ohio; and 
of Lot Holmes and 47 other citizens of Ohio, praying that 
all territory acquired from Mexico may be anpropriaied to 
colonize colored ope. Also, petitions from James Lewis 
and 56 others; of J. M. McBain and 19 others; of John How- 
ard and 18 others, all citizens of Pennsylvania, for dissoly- 
ing the present Union. Also, petition from the Seaney 
Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, for separating the Fed- 
eral Government from ail participation in the support of sla- 
very. Also, the petition of 8. Cheny and 186 o citizens 
of Ohio; of Ira Tracy and 87 others of Portage county, 

bbard and 4 others, of Lake county, Ohio ; 
t umbiana county. 
Ohio; of Volney Lewis and 60 other citizens of Ohio; of 
Joseph H. Cope ‘and 47 other citizens of Ohio, to bring the 
war with Mexico to an immediate close. Also, the petition 


| 
| 


} 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the prior orders 
were suspended, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration, as in committee of the whole, of the 
bill from the House making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the 30th day of June, 1848. 

The various amendments reported from the 
Committee on Finance (twenty-one in number) 
were severally agreed to, with some slight modi- 
fication in the ad. and 7th. , 

Mr. EVANS, by direction of the Committee on 
Finance, then moved an amendment increasing the 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of the 
Soraese from $75,000 to $120,000; which was 

to. 

Also, an amendment appropriating $2,000 for a 
clerk for bounty land claims; which was agreed to. 

Also, an amendment making an appropriation 
for collecting and preparing information to be laid 


before Congress; which was to. 5 
Mr. EVANS moved an —- authorizing 
the assistant treasurer at New York to employ # 
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chief clerk at a salary of two thousand dollars per | 
num, and authorizing said chief clerk to perform | 
ai) the functions of the assistant treasurer in the 
absence of the latter. : | 
Mr. E. said, that in the absence of the chairman | 
of the Committee on Finance, it had become his | 
juty to propose this amendment, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The assistant | 
yreasurer at New York had stated that the duties of | 
jis office were very arduous, and he desired to || 
have a competent person in whom he could repose 
confidence, and such a one could not be procured || 
at the salary fixed by law of eight hundred dol- | 
irs. He had a gentleman with him at this time 
who gave his aid in transacting the business of the | 
Government. He was a gentleman in whom the | 
aesistant treasurer reposed perfect confidence, but | 
he will not remain for the low salary of eight hun- 
jred dollars. ‘The Secretary also stated the pro- 
priety of authorizing the chief clerk to act as the 
assistant treasurer during the absence of the chief. | 
Mr. NILES expressed his dissatisfaction at the || 
course which the bill was taking. We had gone 
on enlarging the appropriations, appointing new | 
clerks, and making the bill more extravagant than | 
when it came from the House. And he desired to | 
ask the Senator, who was a member of the Com- | 
mittee on Finance, whether a single reduction had | 
been recommended or adopted? We had gone on | 
yoting away men and money ata most lavish rate, | 
and he who was most liberal was most patriotic. | 
The old-fashioned doctrines of economy, and the | 
necessity for a vigilant eye, had been entirely lost | 
| 
} 


| 





sieht of. It was entirely useless for him, or for || 
any other individual, to attempt to stem the tor- 
rent, He had made some efforts to awaken the | 
attention of the country to the alarming condition | 
of our finances. While the expenses of the war Hi 
were running on to the amount of thirty or forty | 
millions, instead of suffering this to check our ex- 
travagance, we have gone on voting large sums | 
for objects not connected with the war, but for | 
building steamships and for other matters, which 
will not be required until we are at peace. We 
were enlarging our eet without regard 
to amount, while, on the other hand, we had taken 
no step to put a single dollar into the treasury. 
This might be a proper appropriation enough, but 
he was inclined to think it was too large. 

Mr. EVANS said, that as far as he could hear 
what had fallen from the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, he had inveighed generally against the ex- 
travagance of the appropriations in this bill, and 
that instead of reducing them, the committee had 
enlarged them. It was true they were enlarged; || 
and it was necessary they should be enlarged to 
meet the necessary duties required by the state of 
theeountry. A great many operations were now 
going on in addition to the ordinary routine of 
public duties, and a number of additional officers 
were necessary to carry them on. A multitude of | 
claims growing out of the war are daily pressing 
onthe departments, and the most economical mode 
of administering the Government was to adjust and | 
settle these claims promptly. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON objected to the amend- 
ment because it had not been submitted for the 
examination of the committee, but had been intro- 
duced at the instance of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He could not consent that the duties 
of the assistant treasurer of New York, whose ap- 
pointment had received the sanction of the Senate, 
and who had to give bonds for the security of the 
public funds in his hands, should be transferred to 
achief clerk of whom the Senate knew nothing, 
and who had not been required to give bonds, 
whenever the chief officer found it convenient to be 
absent. We had been told that these assistant 
treasurers could get along very well with two 
clerks at $800 each; and now there was a bill in 
the House providing for an increase of the num- 
ber, and here there was an attempt to give a salary 
of $2,000 to one of them. The etter way would 
be to strike the appropriation from this bill, and 
let it go into the wal Roth the House, so that the 
whole might be considered ther. 

Mr, DICKINSON believed that the public mo- 
ney would be more secure, and the public duties 
Letter performed, if the amendment was adopted, 
He supposed it was the dictate of prudence to au- 
thorize the chief elerk to officiate in the absence of 
the chief officer. The assistant treasurer had told 
him that on one oceasion he received a subpeena to 
attend a court at a distance, to whiclf he did not 
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a : T 
render obedience. An attachment was accordingly || 


served upon him, and he was finally taken away | 
from his office, while there was no one to take his | 
place. It was to prevent a recurrence of an event | 
80 injurious to the public convenience that the | 
amendment was intended. 

Mr. NILES moved to amend the amendment | 


| 
by striking out $2,000, and inserting $1,500. || 


_ Mr. BAGBY was in favor of the amendment in 
its original form, and thought this was the proper | 
The Senator from Connecticut had | 


correctly said that there was a bill in the other I] 


House which authorized an increase of clerks and 


this late period of the session, with so many im- 
portant measures requiring action, it was not likely | 
that that bill could be passed. The best economy | 
was to settle our accounts promptly. A great er- | 
ror in the practical administration of our Govern- | 


|| sistant treasurer. 


| other deputies received 


ment was, to expect competent services to be ren- || 


|| dered without competent remuneration. 
Mr. A‘’TCHISON said, we had been informed || 


by the Senator from Maine that this amendment 
was offered at the request of the Secretary of the 


York required the appropriation. Why? Be- 
cause the person who now occupied the situation 
of a confidential clerk would not remain for $800 
Now, he did not know of any extraordinary skill 
or acquirements which were required by a clerk 
at New York, over all the other clerks of the other 
assistant treasurers in other places. There may 
be more business done in that city; and it was ne- 
cessary that the clerks should be trustworthy. A 
high degree of skill, he admitted, was an uncom- 
mon quality, but honesty was a common one; and 


$800 would purchase as much honesty as $2,000, | 
although it would not obtain the same amount of | 


skill. “But he did not understand that any great 
degree of skill was required at New York. He 
had no doubt that persons could be found in New 
York ready to perio the service for $800. The 
Secretary told us at the last session that $800 was 


| a sufficient salary. Now, he would rather give 


the assistant treasurer another clerk at $800 than 
give any one clerk $2,000. 
ways sought after freely, and by competent men; 


and, after they had obtained the office, the next | 


These offices were al- | 
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to hold the Secretary to a reasonable allowance to 
carry on his scheme, and not to permit an appro- 
priation like this to be inserted in the bill, in order 
to retieve him of any share of responsibility. This 
clerk, without having been submitted to the Sen- 
ate, without being called on for security, was to 
have all the powers of the assistant treasurer con- 
fided to him. He could not acquiesce in the pro- 


| priety of such a course. 


Mr. DIX said there was more in the argument 
of the Senator from Maine than had been stated by 
the Senator from Connecticut. It was not that it 


ich a z || was necessary to give a large salary to the chief 
| Some modifications of the sub-treasury act; but at | 


clerk, because we had given a large one to the as- 
But it was for the purpose of 
obtaining an officer of responsibility. The deputy 
of the collector of New York, who had no personal 
responsibility, received a salary of $2,500, and the 
$1,500. 

Mr. CAMERON said his objection to the prop- 


| osition was, that it divided the responsibility. It 


threw off the responsibility from an officer regu- 


| larly nominated by the President, and confirmed 


w ( |, by the Senate, on one who was altogether unknown 
Treasury, and that the assistant treasurer of New || 





tous. He thought, therefore, that it would be 


| better to create two clerks at $800 each, than the 
| one asked for at $2,000. He was opposed to this 
| class of high salaried, irresponsible officers. In the 


custom-house at Philadelphia, he had seen rather 
too many of these filling offices which could be as 
well filled at much lower salaries. Doubtless there 
were plenty of competent persons in New York 
who would take the duties of the office, and per- 
form them faithfully, for a less sum. And he was 
sure there were many such in Philadelphia. He 
would vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and if that should be lost, he would 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. EVANS hoped the Senate would proceed 
to vote. No doubt plenty of persons could be four d 
to serve for nothing, relying on a chance to ab- 
scond. If by giving a lower salary you appoint a 
clerk and force him on the assistant treasurer, and 
that clerk should abscond the next day with half 
a million, he would not be responsible, because 
you forced the clerk on him. 

After a few words, not distinct] 


heard, from 
Mr. CASS, Mr. NILES, and Mr. 


URNEY, the 


thing was to ask an increase of pay. This was the || question was taken on the amendment of Mr. 


There was a con- | 


| 


experience of every Senator. 


stant outcry, not only from the heads of depart- || 
ments, but from the clefks themselves, for an in- | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


crease of their salaries. If one clerk was not found 
sufficient for the duties, he would be always wil- | 
ling to give another at the same salary. 

Mr. EVANS was quite indifferent as to the fate 
of the amendment, which he had not offered on 
his own responsibility. Last year, he believed, 
the Senator from Missouri had told us that the in- 
dependent treasury could be carried on without 
any additional expense. 


r. ATCHISON said he thought so then, and | 


he thought so now. 

Mr. EVANS did not think so then, and did not 
think so now. We were not beginning as yet to 
feel its operation. He had no doubt there were 
honest men enough to be got at $800; but the ob- 
ject of the assistant treasurer was, to have a man 
with whose fitness he was acquainted, and in whom 
he could repose confidence. He wished to obtain 
a man of family, of character, of property, so as to 
be above the reach of temptation. Doubtless the 
gentleman who now filled the office at $800 had 
been induced to do so by his attachment to the sys- 
tem, and a desire to give his disinterested services 
in working out its results. You have given your 
assistant treasurer $4,000. Could you not get one 
to take the office for $1,000? [A voice: ** Yes, for 
$500.’’] Doubtless; but would it not be wiser to 
take a competent person, and give him the $4,000, 
than to give $1,000 to a man who would abscond 
as soon as he had collected as much of the public 
money as would satisfy him? For himself, how- 
ever, he desired to say, that he was so opposed to 
the whole subtreasury scheme, that he did not care 
how soon it was wrecked. ® 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said the amount of the 
argument of the Secretary of the Treasury, as it 
had been presented by the Senator from Maine, 
(Mr. ‘Evans,] seemed to be, that because we had 
given the assistarit treasurer $4,000, we were bound 
to give another n $2,000 to transact his busi- 

sibility with 
him. ' He was opposed to this. “He was desirous 


ii 








Nixes, and decided in the affirmative: Ayes 18, 
noes 16. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON moved to amend the 


| amendment by striking out that pers which gave 
e 


authority to the clerk to perform t 
assistant treasurer in his absence. 

Mr. EVANS explained, that it was represented 
to him that there must be always some one in the 
office who was authorized to make transfers of 


duties of the 


| drafts, or treasury notes, or giving receipts for de- 
| posites, or other matters, in which the signature of 


the assistant treasurer was required. If the chief 
officer was away, and there was no one there au- 
thorized to affix his signature, it might be produc- 
tive of inconvenience both to the Government and 
the merchant. He understood it wason that ground 
that the amendment was desired. 

Mr. NILES thought there was a principle in- 
volved in this question, and a very important 
one. Our laws do not recognise this principle of 
giving any of the powers of a responsible officer to 
one who is not responsible. This, therefore, raises 
a great question. A principal officer has been ap- 
poluted by the President and Senate, and he has 


| given bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties; 


and we are now asked to make aclerk an attendant 
of that officer, without calling on him for bonds, 


and without a regular nomination. As for the con- 


'tingencies which have been named as requiring 


such an attendant, it was the duty of the chief offi- 


| cer to provide forthem. He might, when required 
| to be absent, sign in blank, and Jeave these blank 
| signatures in the hands of a clerk in whom he had 


confidence, to be filled as they might be required. 

Mr. DICKINSON considered the remedy sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut as worse 
than the disease. He knew not why a competent 
clerk was to be called on to give bonds because he 
received $2000 instead of $800 a year. The Sen- 
ator said the assistant treasurer might provide for 


contingencies by signing blanks, and heaving them 
to be by the clerk. “Was that a correct, a 
“safé way of doi business? “Was it right that the 
chief officer should attach-his name to a thing which 


“he knew nothing about > He would protest against 
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any such course, which never originated in any- 
thing but what was wrong,and which always tends 
to mischief. He would rather let the law stand as 
it was now. Clerks might be got at $800 or $500, 
but the assistant treasurer required a man of stand- 
ing, of character, of age, and of property. 

Mr. TURNEY said that it was proposed to give 
power to the clerk to act in the absence of the chief, 
and it was contended by the Senator from New 
York that the chief was responsible for the acts of 
the clerk. He would inquire if the clerk was not 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and, 
if so, how could the assistant treasurer be made 
responsible for a clerk who was not appointed by 
him? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON repeated that it was in- 
tended to appoint a person to exercise the duties 
of assistant treasurer, without being regularly ap- 
vointed by the President and Senate; and to this 
objected. 

The amendment to the amendment was then 
agreed to; and the question being on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended, it was also agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, then moved an 
amendment, making an appropriation for the com- 
pletion of the marine hospital and the erection of 
“n custom-house at New Orleans. 

Mr. J. stated that the appropriation asked for 
had been twice imbodied in a bill which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the committee. It had failed 
last session for want of time. Another bill was 
introduced this session, from the same committee; 
but it was not probable that it would be reached. 
A large sum had’ been expended in the erection of 
the marine hospital; and it was now going to de- 
cay for want of an appropriation. The amount 
asked for is in iouakaae with the official esti- 
mate. Evidence had been produced, years ago, 
that the present custom-house was not sufficient 
for the business of the port, which produces a very 
large revenue to the Government. When it 1s 
considered that a million or thirteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars had been expended for a custom- 
house in New York, and a large sum in Philadel- 
shia, and half a million for furnishing the custom- 
1ouse at Boston, he hoped this would not be re- 
fused. 

Here, on motion of Mr. SEVIER, the bill was 


laid upon the table. 


RELIEF OF IRELAND. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he believed that all 
must be aware of the suffering now existing among 
the famishing poor of Ireland, and as he believed 
it to be our duty as a Christian nation to spare a 
yortion of that plenty with which a bounteous 
Senethenne has blessed us to our unfortunate bre- 
thren of the Emerald Isle, he would give notice that 
on to-morrow he should ask leave to bring in a bill 
making a contribution in behalf of suffering Ire- 
land. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to give notice that to- 
morrow, if the Senate was sufficiently full, he should 
call up the resolutions he submitted some days 
since, during the morning hour, or at some other 
hour, if opportunity offered. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that he should prob- 
ably adopt the same course in relation to the res- 
olutions he had submitted, and perhaps it would 
not be improper that both should be before the 
Senate at the same time. 
when he offered the resolutions, to have addressed 
the Senate until the pending measure (the three 
million bill) had been disposed of; but the discus- 


sion had been so protracted that, should the re- | 


solutions of the Senator from South Carolina be 


taken up, he (Mr. W.) should follow the example | 


thus set him, and call up his own. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate then 


resumed the consideration, as in Committee of the | 


Whole, of the bill making further appropriation 
for bringing the existing war with Mexico to a 
speedy and honorable conclusion. 

Mr. BENTON said— 

Mr. Preswenrt : The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Catnoun] has boldly made the issue as 
to the authorship of this war, and as boldly thrown 
the blame of it upon the present Administration. 
On the contrary, I believe himself to be the author 
of it, and will give a part of my reasons for be- 
lieving so. In saying this, I do not consider the 
march to the Rio Grande to have been the cause 


of the war, any more than I consider the British | ginning point in the chain of causes which have led 


It was not his purpose, | 
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| march upon Concord and Lexington to have been 


the cause of the American Revolution, or the cross- 
ing of the Rubicon by Cesar to have been the 
cause of the civil war in Rome. In all these cases, 


| consider the causes of war as preéxisting, and 


the marches as only the effect of these causes. I 
consider the march upon the Rio Grande as being 
unfortunate, and certainly should have advised 


| against it if [ had been consulted, and that without 
| the least fear of diminishing my influence in the 
| settlement of the Oregon question—a fear which 
| the Senator from South Cayolina says prevented 
| him from interposing to prevent the war which he 


foresaw. My opimon of Mr. Polk—and expe- 
rience in that very Oregon case has confirmed it— 
did not authorize me to conjecture that any one 


| would lose influence with him by giving him 
| honest opinions; so I would have advised against 


| sulted. 


| not by the President. 


| war which, he says, he saw. 


the march to the Rio Grande if I had been con- 
Nor do I see how any opinion adverse 
to the President’s was to have the effect of les- 
sening his influence in the settlement of the Ore- 
gon question. That question was settled by us, 


tors went contrary to the President’s opinion, and 
none of them lost influence with him on that ac- 
count; and so I can see no possible connexion 
between the facts of the case and the Senator’s rea- 
son for not interfering to save his country from the 
His reason to me 
is unintelligible, incomprehensible, unconnectible 
with the facts of the case. But the march on the 
Rio Grande was not the cause of the war; but the 
causes of this event, like the causes of our own 
revolutionary war, were in progress long before 
hostilities broke out. The causes of this Mexican 
war were long anterior to this march; and, in fact, 
every circumstance of war then existed, except the 
actual collision of arms. Diplomatic intercourse 
had ceased; commerce was destroyed; fleets and 
armies confronted each other; treaties were declared 
to be broken: the contingency had occurred in 
which Mexico had denounced the existence of 
war; the incorporation of Texas, with a Mexican 
war on her hands, had produced, in legal contem- 
plation, the status belli between the two countries: 
and all this had occurred before the march upon 


the Rio Grande, and before the commencement of || 


this Administration, and had produced a state of 
things which it was impossible to continue, and 
which could only receive their solution from arms 
or negotiation. The ngrgh to the Rio Grande 
brought on the collision of arms; but, so far from 


| being the cause of the war, it was itself the effect 


of these causes. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina is the author of those causes, and therefore the 
author of thé war; and this | propose to show, at 
present, by evidence drawn from himself—from 
bie public official acts—leaving all the evidence de- 


| rived from other sources, from private and unoffi- 


my justi 


cial acts, for future production, if deemed neces- 
sary. 

‘he Senator from South Carolina, in his effort 
to throw the blame of the war upon the President, 
goes no further back in his search for causes than 
to this march upon the Rio Grande: upon the 
same principle, if he wrote a history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he would begin at the march upon 
Lexington and Concord, leaving out of view the 
ten years work of Lord North’s Administration. 
No, the march upon the Rio Grande was not the 
cause of the war: had it not been for preéxisting 
causes, the arrival of the American army on the 
Mexican frontier would have been saluted with 
military courtesy, according to the usage of all civil- 
ized nations, and with none so much as with the 
Spaniards. Complimentary visits, dinners, and fan- 
dangos, balls—not cannon balls—would have been 
the salutation. The causes of the war are long an- 
terior; and [ begin with the beginning, and show 
the Senator from South Carolina an actor from the 
first. In doing this, I am acting in defence of the 
country, for the President represents the country. 
The Senator from South Carolina charges the war 
upon the President: the whole opposition follow 
nim: the bill undgr discussion is ieaahens crimi- 
nation of the President is now the object; and in 
that crimination, the country is injured by being 
mode to oe the aggressor in the war. This is 

cation for defending the President, and 

showing the truth that the Senator, in his manner 
of acquiring Texas, is the true cause of the war. 

The cession of Texas to Spain in 1819 is the be- 





GLOBE. 


bore all the blame of the loss of Tex 


| of history has vindicated itself, and has show 
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| to this war; for unless the country had been ceded 
| away, there could have been no quarrel with ta 
| Power in getting it back. For a long time the a 
_ gotiator of that treaty of cession [Mr.J.Q, Adams 
; ic maga AS}; and his 
motives for giving it away were set down to hosti} 
ity to the south and west, and a desire to clip the 
wings of the slaveholding States. At last the truth 


n Who 
South 
dee|,. 


was the true author of that mischief to the 
and west. Mr. Adams has made a public 
ration, which no one controverts, that that CeSSin) 
was made in conformity to the decision of My. 
Monroe’s cabinet, a majority of which was slaye. 
holding, and among them the present Senator on 
South Carolina, and now the only survivor of tha 
majority. He does not contradict the Statement of 
Mr. Adams: he, therefore, stands admitted the o, 


_author of that mischief to the south and went 


Half the Democratic Sena- || 







, which the cession of Texas involved, and to escane 
| from which it became necessary, in the opinion of 
the Senator from South Carolina, to get back Tex. 
as at the expense of war with Mexico. This cop. 
| duct.of the Senator in giving away Texas when we 
| had her, and then making war to get her back 
_ is an enigma which he has never yet condescended 
to explain, and which, until explained, leaves hin 
| in a state of self-contradiction, which, whether jt 
impairs his own confidence in himself or not, mus: 
have the effect of destroying the confidence of 
| others in him, and wholly disqualifies him for the 
| office of champion of the slaveholding States, |; 
| was the heaviest blow they had ever received, 
and put an end, in conjunction with the Missouri 
compromise, and the permanent location of the 
| Indians west of the Mississippi, to their future 
growth or extension as slave States beyond the 
Mississippi. The compromise, which was then 
in full progress, and established at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, cut off the slave States from 
all territory north and west of Missouri, and 
| south of thirty-six and a half degrees of north lati- 
| tude: the treaty of 1819 ceded nearly all south of 
| that degree, comprehending not only all Texas, 
| but a large part of the valley of the Mississippi on 
_ the Red river and the Arkansas, to a foreign Pow- 
er, and brought a non-slaveholding empire to the 
| confines of Louisiana and Arkansas: the perma- 
| nent appropriation of the rest of the territory for 
| the abode of civilized Indians swept the little slave- 
holding territory west of Arkansas and lying be- 
tween the compromise line and the cession line; 
and left the slave States without one inch of ground 
for their future growth. Nothing was left. Even 
the then Territory of Arkansas was encroached 
upon. A breadth of forty miles wide, and three 
hundred long was cut off from her, and given to 
the Cherokees; and there was not as much slave 
territory left west of the Mississippi as a dove 
could have rested the sole of her foot upon. It 
was not merely a curtailment, but a total extine- 
tion of slaveholding territory; and done ata time 
when the Missouri controversy was raging, and 
every effort made by northern abolitionists to stop 
the growth of slave States.* The Senator from 
| South Carolina, in his support of the cession of 
| Texas, and ceding a part of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, was then the most efficient ally of the 
restrictionists at that time, and deprives him of the 
| right of setting up as the champion of the slave 
States now. I denounced the sacrifice of Texas 
| then, believing Mr. Adams to have been the av- 
thor of it: I denounce it now, knowing the Sen- 
} 


ator from South Carolina to be its author: and for 
this—his flagrant recreancy to the slave interest in 
their hour of utmost peril—I hold him disqualified 
for the office of champion of the fourteen slave 
| States, and shall certainly require him to keep out 
| of Missouri, and to confine himself to his own baili- 
| wick, when he comes to discuss his string of reso- 
| lutions. 

I come now to the direct proofs of the Senator’s 
authorship of the war; and begin with the year 
| 1836, and with the month of May of that year, 
and with the 27th day of thatmonth, and with the 





| 
| * At the Presidential election of 1824, the northern States 
| voted pretty much in a body for Mr. Calhoun, as Vice Presi- 
oa ooo oes aed 2 same vote which they gave Mr. 
ident. : 
New Hampoltire...cccccccens Bsocowsccsscesee 7 
Massachusetts... ..........00015.cceencecseseeeld 
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frst rumors of the victory of San Jacinto. The 
Congress of the United States was then in session: 
the Senator from South Carolina was then a mem- 
ber of this body; and, without even waiting for the 
oficial confirmation of that great event, he pro- 
sed at once the immediate recognition of the 
independence of Texas, and her immediate admis- 
sion into this Union. He put the two propositions 
together—recognition and admission: and allowed 
ys no further time for the double vote than the few 
days which were to intervene before the official 
intelligence of the victory should arrive. Here 
are sone extracts from his speech on that occa- 
sion, and which verify what I say, and show that 
he was then ready to plunge the country into the 
Texan war with Mexico, without the slightest 
regard to its treaties, its commerce, its duties, or 
its character: 

«Mr. Calhoun was of opinion that it would add more 
strength to the cause of Texas to wait for a few days until 
they received official confirmation of the victory and capture 
of Santa Ana, in order to obtain a more unanimous vote in 
favor of the recognition of Texas. * * * * He had 
wade up his mind not only to recognise the independence of 


Texans managed their affairs prudently, they would soon be 
called upon to decide that question. ‘There were powerful 
reasons Why Texas should be a part of this Union. The 
southern States, owning a slave population, were deeply 
interestedin preventing that country from having the power 
toannoy them; and the navigating and manulacturing in- 
terests of the North and East were equally interested in 
making it a part of this Union. He thought they would 
soon be called ou to decide these questions; and when they 
did act on it, he was for acting on both together—for recog- 
nising the independence of Texas, and for admitting her 
intothe Union, * * * * I[fevents should goon as they 
had done, he could not but hope that before the close of the 
present session of Congress, they would not only acknowl- 
edge the independence of Texas, but admit her into the 
Union. He hoped there would be no unnecessary delay— 
for in such cases delays were dangerous—but that they 
would act with unanimity, and act promptly.” 


Here, then, is the proof of the fact that, ten years 
ago, and without a word of explanation with Mexi- 
co, or any request from Texas—without the least 
notice to the American people, or time for delib- 
eration among ourselves, or any regard to existing 
commerce—he was for plunging us into instant 
war with Mexico. I say, instant war; for Mexico 
and Texas were then in open war; and to incorpo- 
rate ‘Texas, was to incorporate the war at the same 
time. All this the Senator was then for, immedi- 
ately after his own gratuitous cession of Texas, 
and long before the invention of the London abo- 
lition plot came so opportunely to his aid. Prompt- 


ness and unanimity were then his watchwords. | 


Immediate action—action before Congress adjourn- 
ed—was his demand. Nodelay. Delays were dan- 
gerous. We must vote, and vote unanimously and 
promptly. I well remember the Senator’s look and 
attitude on that occasion—the fixedness of his look, 


and the magisteriality of his attitude. It was such } 


as he often favors us with, especially when he is 
ina crisis, and brings forward something which 
ought to be instantly and unanimously rejected— 
as when he brought in his string of abstractions 


on Thursday last. So it was in 1836—prompt and | 


unanimous action, and a look to put down opposi- 
tion. But the Senate were rot looked down in 
1836. They promptly and unanimously refused 
the Senator’s motion! and the crisis and the dan- 


ger—good-natured souls !—immediately postponed | 


themselves until wanted for another occasion. 

_ The peace of the country was then saved; but 
it was a respite only; and the speech of the Senator 
from South Carolina, brief as it was, becomes mo- 
mentous as foreshadowing everything that has sub- 
sequently taken place in relation to the admission 
of Texas. In this brief speech we have the shad- 
ows of all future movements, coming in proces- 
sion—in advance of the events. In the significant 
intimation, qualified with the if——' the Texians 
prudently managed their affairs, they (the Senate) 
might soon be called upon to decide the question of ad- 
mission.”’ In that pregnantand qualified intimation, 
there was a visible doubt that the Texans might 
not be prudent — to manage their own affairs, 
and might require elp; and also a visible feeling 
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|| Lord Aberdeen—I beg pardon of Lord Aberdeen ] 


| for naming him in such a connexion—and the 
| World’s Convention, with which Mexico, Texas, 
, and the United States were mystified and bam- 
boozled in April, 1844. And, in the interests of 
the manufacturing and navigating states of the 
north and east, as connected with Texas admis- 
sion, we have the text of all the communications 
to the agent, Murphy, and of all the letters and 
| speeches to which the Texas question, seven years 
afterwards, gave rise. We have all these subse- 
quent events here shadowed forth. And now, the 


wonder is, why all these things were not foreseen | 


a little while before, when Texas was being ceded 


| toanon-slaveholding empire? and why, after being | 


/so imminent and deadly in May, 1836, all these 
| dangers suddenly went to sleep, and never waked 
| up again until 1844? These are wonders; but let 
| us not anticipate questions, and let us proceed with 
| the narrative. 


| The Congress of 1836 would not admit Texas: | 


| The Senator from South Carolina became patient: 


‘| good years it made no disturbance. It then woke 


| up, and with a suddenness and violence propor- |) 
y Mr. Tyler was then 
'| President : the Senator from South Carolina was | 


|| tioned to its long repose. 
| 


|} potent under his administration, and soon became 
|| his Secretary of State. All the springs of intrigue 


| and diplomacy were immediately set in motion to 


| resuscitate the Texas question, and to re-invest it | 


with all the dangers and alarms which it had worn 
| in 1836. Passing over all the dangers of annoy- 
}ance from Texas as possibly non-slaveholding, 
| foreseen by the Senator in 1836, and not foreseen 


| by him in 1819, with all the need for guardianship | 


| then foreshadowed, and all the arguments then 
|| suggested: all these immediately developed them- 

| selves, and intriguing agents traversed earth and 

| sea, from Washington to Texas, and from London 

| to Mexico :—passing over all this, as belonging to 

| a class of evidence, not now to be used, | come at 
i] 

| once to the letter of the 17th of January, from the 


Texian Minister to Mr. Upshur, the American | 


| Secretary of State; and the answer to that letter by 
|| Mr. Catnoun, of April llth of the same year. 
|| They are both vital in this case; and the first is in 
| these words : 


| Sr: Itis known to you that an armistice has been pro- 
| claimed between Mexico and Texas ; that that armistice has 
|| been obtained through the intervention of several great Pow- 


|| heretofore existing between the two countries. A proposi- 


|| tion likewise having been submitted by the President of the | 


|| United States, through you, for the annexation of Texas to 
|| this country, therefore (without indicating the nature of the 
| reply which the President of Texas may direct to be made 
|| to this proposition) I beg leave to suggest that it may be 
apprehended, should a treaty of annexation be concluded, 
| Mexico may think proper to at once terminate the armisticc, 
|| break off all negotiations for peace, and again threaten or 


|| commence hostilities against Texas; and that some of the | 


|| other Governments who have been instrumental in obtain- 
|| ing their cession, if they do not throw their influence into 
the Mexican scale, may altogether withdraw their good 
offices of mediation, thus losing to Texas their friendship, 





|| In view, then, of these things, I desire to submit, through 
you, to his excellency the President of the United States 
this inquiry: Should the President of Texas accede to the 
proposition of annexation, would the President of the Uni- 
ted States, after the signing of the treaty, and before it siall 
be ratified and receive the final action of the other branches 
of both Governments, in case Texas should desire it, or with 
her consent, order such number of the military and naval 
forces of the United States to such necessary points or places 
upon the territory or borders of Texas or the Gulf of Mexico 
as ohall be sufficient to protect her against foreign aggres- 
sion? 

“This communication, as well as the reply which you 
may make, will be considered by me entirely confidential, 
not to be embraced in my regular official correspondence to 
my Government, but enclosed direct to the President of 
Texas for his information. 

6 With assurances of my great regard, I have the honor 
to he, very respectfully, your obedient servant.”’ 


|| ‘This letter reveals the true state of the Texian 
|| question in January, 1844, and the conduct of all 

rties in relation to it. It presents Texas and 
'| Mexico, weary of the war, reposing under an ar- 
'| mistice, and treating for peace; Great Britain and 








of that paternal guardianship which afterward as- || France acting the noble part of mediators, and 


sumed the management of their affairs for them. 


In the admonitions to unanimity, there was that 


denunciation of any difference of opinion which 
afterwards displayed itself in the ferocious hunting 
down of all who opposed the Texas treaty. In 
the reference to path slavery, and annoyance 
to slave property from Texas, we have the germ 
of the **self- 


the abolition plot of John Andrews, As 


endeavoring to make peace: our own Government 
secretly intriguing for annexation, acting the wick- 
'| ed part of mischief-makers, and trying to renew 
the war; and the issue of i's machinations to be 
unsuccessful unless the United States should be 
involved in the renewed hostilities. That was the 


quéstion; and the letter openly puts it to the Amer- 
fence”? letter, and the get oer of || ican Secretary of State. 
ith 


he answer to that ques- 


tion, in my opinion, should have been, that the 


ily to re é | the Texas question went to sleep; and for seven | 
Texas, but for her admission into this Union; and if the || 


|| ers mutually friendly ; and that negotiations are now pend- | 
ing, having for their object a settlement of the difficulties || 


and exposing her to the unrestrained menaces of Mexico. | 
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President of the United States did not know of the 
armistice and the peace negotiations at the time that 
he proposed to ‘Texas to do an act whith would 
be a perfidious violation of those sacred engage- 
ments, and bring upon herself the scourge of re- 
newed invasion and the stigma of perfidy—that he 
would not have made such a proposal for the whole 
| round world, if he had known of the armistice and 
the peace negotiations—that he wished success to 
the peace-makers, both for the sake of Mexico and 
Texas, and because Texas could then come into 
| the Union without the least interruption to our 
friendly, commercial, and social relations with our 
sister republic of Mexico; and that, as to secretly 
| lending the army and navy of the United States to 
| ‘Texas to fight Mexico while we were at peace with 
| her, it would bea crime against Setted man, and 
||} our own Constitution, for which heads might be 
| brought to the block, if Presidents and their Sec- 
retaries, like constitutional Kings and Ministers, 
| should be held capitally responsible for capital 
|| crimes. This, in my opinion, should have been 
the answer. But the first part of it—that of the 
|| seienter upon the point of the armistice and the peace 
negotiations—could not be given in point of fact; 
| for the Department of State was full of communi- 
|| cations giving that information—one of them from 
|| the agent, (Murphy,) in these words: 


“The powers to be given to General Henderson are to be 
| ofthe fullest and most complete character, so that no impedi- 
ment shall be found requiring further or other powers, or 
further or other instructions. But, inasmuch as the Com- 
missioners of Texas now in Mexico, in treaty or negotiation 
touching an armistice, are supposed not to have concluded 
| their labors, and it is clear to the Président of ‘Texas that so 
soon as this negotiation in relation to annexation is known 
to the Government of Mexico, all negotiation on that and all 
other questions between Texas and Mexico will cease, and 
|| that the President of Mexico will instantly commence active 
hostilities against Texas, which Texas is wholly unprepared, 
by sea or land, to resist, itis understood that the Govern- 
| ment of the United States, having invited Texas to this 
negotiation, will at once, and before any negotiation is set 
| on foot, place a sufficient naval force in the Gulf to protect 
the coast of Texas, and hold a sufficient force of cavalry, or 
other description of mounted troops, on the southwestern 
| border of the United States, in readiness to protect or aid in 
| the protection of ‘Texas pending the proposed negotiation 
| for annexation. I trust my Government will at once see 
|| the propriety of this course of policy; for I found it impos- 
|| sible to induce this Government to enter heartily into the 
| measure of annexation without an assurance that my Gov- 
ernment would not fail to guard Texas against all the evils 
which were likely to assail Texas in consequence of her 
meeting and complying with the wishes of the United 
|| States.’ 


Denial of the knowledge of the existence of the 
| armistice, and of the opening of negotiations, was, 
therefore impossible. Mr. Upshur, to whom the 
|| letter of the 17th of January was addressed, gave 
| it no answer atall. During the forty days that 
| his life was spared, he answered not; and | men- 
tion this particular in justice to the memory of a 
gentleman who is no more, Mr. Nelson, the At- 
| torney General, his temporary successor in the 
| Department of State, did not answer it to the 
| Texian Minister in Washington, but he did to Mr. 
| Murphy in Texas, in reply to his communication 
| to the same effect with the letter. Mr. Nelson’s 
| letter is dated the 11th of March, and is in these 
| words: 

| Of the anxiety of the President to provide for the annex- 
| ation of the territory of Texas to that of the United States, 
| you have been heretofore apprized; and of his readiness, 
| by negotiation, promptly to effectuate this desire, you are 
well aware. He regards the measure as one of vital impor- 
tance to both parties, and as recommended by the highest 
considerations of a sound public policy. 

“ Entertaining these views, the President is gratified to 
perceive, in the course you have pursued in your intercourse 
with the authorities of Texas, the evidences of a cordial 
| eqgdperation in this cherished object of his policy: but in- 
structs me to say, that whilst approving the gegeral tone 
and tenor of that intercourse, he regrets to ete in the 
| pledges given by you in your communica to the Hon. 
Anson Jones of the 14th February, that you have suffered 
your zeal to carry you beyond the line of your instructions, 
and to commit the President to measures for which he has 
| no constitutional authority to stipulate. 

“The employment of army or navy against a foreign 
Power, with which the United States are at peace, is not 
within the competency of the President; and whiist he is 
not indisposed, as a measure of prudent precaution, and as 




















pny, to the negotiation, to concentrate in 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the southern borders of the Uni- 
ted States, a naval and military force to be directed to the 


defence of the inhabitants and territory of Texas at a proper 
time, he cannot permit the authorities of that Government 
or yourself to labor under the misapprehension that he has 
— to empluy them at the period indicated by your stipu- 


* Of these impressions, Mr. Van Zandt, tha d’af- 
faires of the Texan Government, has been, and Generali 
Henderson, who is daily expected here, will be full adver- 
tised. In the meantime, the President desires you 
will at once your instructions to Lieutenant 
Davis, as far as they are in conflict with these views. 
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“In any emergency that may occur, care will be taken 
that the commanders of the naval and military forces of 
the United States stall be properly instructed. Your re- 
quest that they may be placed under your control cannot be 
gratified.”’ | 

This is very constitutional and proper language; 
and if it had not been reversed, there would have 
been no war with Mexico. But it was reversed. | 
Soon after it was written, the present Senator from 
South Carolina took the chair of the Department 
of State. Mr. Pinckney Henderson, whom Mr. | 
Murphy mentions as coming on with full powers, 
on the faith of the pledge he had given, arrived 
aleo, and found that pledge entirely cancelled by | 
Mr. Tyler’s answer through Mr. Nelson; and he 
utterly refused to treat. ‘The new Secretary was 
in a strait; for time was short, and Texas must be 
had; and Messrs. Henderson and Van Zandt would 
not even begin to treat without a renewal of the 
pledge given by Mr. Murphy. That had been can- 
celled in writing, and the cancellation had gone to 
Texas, and had been made on high constitutional 
ground, "The new Secretary was profuse of verbal 
assurances, and even permitted the ministers to 
take down his words in writing, and read them over 
to him, as was shown by the Senator from Texas, 
{General Houstron,| when he spoke on this subject 
on Thursday last. But verbal assurances, or me- 
moranda of conversations, would not do. The in- 
structions under which the ministers acted required 
the pledge to be in writing, and properly signed. 
The then President, present Senator from Texas, 
who had been a lawyer in Tennessee before he 
went to Texas, seemed to look upon it as a case 
under the statute of frauds and perjuries—a sixth 
case added to the five enumerated in that statute— 
in which the promise is not valid, unless reduced 
to writing, and signed by the person to be charged 
therewith, or by some other person duly autho- 
rized by him to sign for him. The firmness of the 
Texian ministers, under the instructions of Presi- 
dent Houston, prevailed; and at last, and after long 
delay, the Secretary wrote, and signed the pledge 
which Murphy had given, and in all the amplitude 
of his original promise. Tlrat Jetter was dated 
on the 11th day of April, 1844, and was in these | 
words: 

“Genritemen: The letter addressed by Mr. Van Zandt || 
to the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, to which you || 
have called my attention, dated Washington, 17th January, | 


1844, has been laid before the President of the United 
States. 


“Tn reply to it, Lam directed by the President to say that 
the Secretary of the Navy has been instructed to order a 
strong naval force to concentrate in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
meet any emergency; and that similar orders have been 
issucd by the Secretary of War, to move the disposable mil- 
itary forees on our southwestern frontier, for tie same pur- 
pose. Should the exigency arise to which you refer in your 
nate to Mr. Upshar, Lam further directed by the President 
to say, that during the pendency of the treaty of annexation, 
he would deem it his duty to use ail the means placed with- 
in his power by the Constitution to protect Texas fromm all 
foreign invasion. I have the honor to be, &c.”’ 

‘This is the answer given by Mr. Secretary Cal- || 
houn to the demand; and, although a little delphic 
in its specification of the emergencies and the eai- 
gencies in which our forces were to fight the Mexi- 
cans, yet, taken in connexion with the terms of | 
the letter to which it was an answer, and to which | 
it refers, it is sufficiently explicit to show that it is || 
a clear and absolute promise to do the thing which | 
Murphy had promised, and which President Ty- | 
ler, through the Attorney General, (Mr. Nelson,) 
had refused to do, beeause it involved a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States. The | 
promise was clear and explicit to lend the army | 
and navy to the President of Texas, to fight the 
Mexicans while they were at peace with us. That || 
was the pomt—at peace with us. Mr. Calhoun’s | 
assumpsit was clear and explicit to that point; for | 
the cases in which they were to fight were to be be- 
fore the ratification of the treaty by the Senate, and 
consequently before Texas should be in our Union, 
and could be constitutionally defended as a part of | 
it. And, that no circumstance of contradiction or 
folly should be wanting to crown this plot of crime 
and imbecility, it so happened that on the same day 
that our new Secretary here was giving his writ- 
ten assumpsit to lend the army and navy to fight 
Mexico while we were at peace with her, the agent | 
Murphy was communicating to the Texian Gov- | 
ernment, in Texas, the refusal of Mr. Tyler, | 
through Mr. Nelson, to do so, becanse of its un- | 


constitutionality. Here is the letter of Mr. Mur- |, ou 
phy: |) without 


| been a fraud upon the promise. 


| would have been done—the invasion would have 


| by his Secretary of State, and both avowing and 








‘| the honor of informing Mr. Jones, that whilst bis Govern- {| 
| ment approves of the general tone and tenor of his inter- || 
| course with the Government of the republic of Texas, a re- 
| gret is felt in perceiving that his zeal for the accomplishment 


of obects alike beneficial and interesting to both counties |) 
had ted him beyond the strict line of his instructions ; that 
the Presidentof the United States considers himself restrain- |! 
ed by the Constitution of the Union from the employment of | 
the army and navy against a foreign Power with whom the 
United States are at peace; and that whilst the President of || 
the United States is not indisposed, as a measure of prudent || 
precaution, and as preliminary to the proposed negotiation, || 
to concentrate in the Gulf of Mexico and on the southern || 
borders of the United States a sufficient naval and military | 
force, to be directed to the defence of the inhabitants and || 
territory of Texas at a proper time, he is unwilling that the | 
authorities of Texas should apprehend that he has power to 
employ this foree at the period indicated in my note to you 
of the i4th of February last.” 

In conformity with the Seeretary’s letter of 
April 1ith, detachments of the army and navy 
were immediately sent to the frontiers of Texas, 
and to the coast of Mexico. ‘The Senator from || 
South Carolina, in his colloquy with the Senator 
from ‘Texas [Gen. Houston] on Thursday last, | 
seemed anxious to have it understood that these 
land and naval forces were not to repel invasions, 
but only to report them to our Government, for its || 
report to Congress. The paper read by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, consisting of our Secretary’s 
words, taken down in his presence, and read over 
to him for his correction by the Texian Ministers, 
establishes the contrary; and shows that the re- | 
pulse of the invasion was in the meantime to be 
made. And in fact, any other course would have 
For, if the inva- 
sion had to be made known at Washington, and 
the sense of Congress taken on the question of re- 
pelling it, certainly, in the meantime, the mischief 


been made; and, therefore, to be consistent with 
himself, the President in the meantime was bound 
to repel the invasion, without waiting to hear what 
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| sword, and erected into a new republic the 


| was at the head of the 





would have followed of itself. ‘The victor of Sa 
Jacinto, who had gone forth and recovered } the 





tiful domain given away oY our Secretary in 1819, 
e ' 


xas Government, and 
was successfully and honorably conducting his 
country to peace and acknowledged independence 
If let alone, he would have accomplished his 9). 
ject; for he had already surmounted the greg: 
difficulty of the first step—the armistice and the 
commencement of peace negotiations; and under 
the powerful mediation of Great Britain and 
France, the establishment of peace was certain, 


| A heavenly benediction rests upon the labors of 


the peace-maker; and what is blessed of Gog 
must succeed. At all events, it does not lie jp 
the mouth of any man—and least of all, in the 
mouth of the mischief-maker—to say that the 
peaceful mediation would not have succeeded. |; 
was the part of all men to have aided, and wished 
and hoped for success; and had it not been for our 
Secretary’s letter of April Lith, authentic facts 
warrant the assertion that Texas and Mexico 
would have made peace in the spring of 1844, 
Then Texas would have come into this Union as 
naturally, and as easily, and with as little offence 
to anybody, as Eve went into Adam’s bosom jn 
the garden of Eden. There would have been no 
more need for intriguing politicians to get her in, 
by plots and tricks, than there was for some old 
hag of a match-making beldame, with her arts 
and allurements, her philters and her potions, to 
get Eve into Adam’s bosom. And thus, the break. 
ing up of the peace negotiations becomes the great 
turning point in the problem of the Mexican war, 

The pledge of the 11th of April being signed, the 
treaty was signed, and being communicated to the 
Senate it was rejected: and the great reason for the 
rejection was that the ratification of the treaty 





Congress would say about it. And this is what 
he himself tells us in his two messages to the Sen- 
ate, of the 15th and 31st of May, doubtless written 


justifying his intention to fight Mexico, in case of 

invasion, while the treaty of annexation was de- 

ending, without awaiting the action of Congress. 
ere are extracts from these messages: 
Message, 15th of May.—Extraet. 

* At the same time, it is due to myself that I should de- 

clare it as iny opinion, that the United States having, by the 





| treaty of annexation, acquired a title to Texas, which re- 
| quires only the action of the Senate to perfect it, no other 


power could be permitted to invade, and, by force of arms, 
to possess itself of any portion of the territory of Texas, 
pending your deliberations upon the treaty, without placing 
itself in a hostile attitude to the United States, and justify- 
ing the employment of any military means at our disposal to 


drive back the invasion.”’ 


Message, 3\st of May.—Eztract. 
“In my message to the Senate of the 15th of this month, 
I adverted to the duty which, in my judgment, the signature 
of the treaty for the annexation of Texas had imposed upon 
me, to repel any invasion of that country bya foreign Power 
while the treaty was under consideration in the Senate; an 


| I transmitted reports from the Secretaries of War and of the 


Navy, with a copy of the orders which had been issued from 


| those departments forthe purpose of enabling me to execute 
| that duty. In those orders, General Taylor was directed to 


communicate directly with the President of Texas upon the 
subject, and Captain Connor was instructed to communicate 


| with the chargé d’affaires of the United States accredited to 


that Government. No copy of any communication which 
either of those officers may have made pursuant to those 
orders has yet been received at the departments from which 


| they emanated.”’ 


Here are the avowals of the fact, and the reasons 
for it—that honor required us to fight for Texas, 
if we intrigued her into a war. I admit that would 
be a good reason between individuals, and in a case 
where a big bully should involve a little fellow in 
the fight again after he had got himself parted; but 
not so between nations, ma under our Constitu- 


_ tion. The engagement to fight Mexico for Texas, 
| while we were at peace with Mexico, was to make 


war with Mexico!—a piece of business which be- 
longed to the Congress, and which should have 
been referred to them! and which, on the contrary, 
was concealed from them, though in session, and 
present! and the fact only found out after the 
troops had marched, and then by dint of calls from 
the Senate. 

The proof is complete that the loan of the land 
and naval forces was to fight Mexico while we 
were at peace with her! and this, becomes a great 
turning point. in the history of this war. ith- 
out this pledge given by our of State— 

on reversal of Mr. Tyler’s first decision— 


‘Sim: The undersigned, chargé d’affaires of the United | there could have been no war! Texas and Mexi- pro- 
ousuetaee he: Gavaenanent of the republie of Texas, bas |, co would have made peace, and then annexation | nounced a, unanimous verdict for them before he 


would have been WAR with Mexico! an act 
which the President and Senate together, no more 
than President Tyler and his Secretary of State 
together, had the power to make. 
he treaty of annexation was signed, and in 
signing it the Secretary knew that he had made 
war with Mexico. No less than three formal 
notices were on file in the Department of State, in 
which the Mexican Government solemnly declared 
that it would consider annexation as equivalent to 
a declaration of war; and it was in allusion to these 
notices that the Secretary of State, in his notifica- 
tion to Mexico of the signature of the treaty, said 
it had been signed IN FULL VIEW OF ALL POSSIBLE 
CONSEQUENCES! meaning war as the consequence! 
At the same time, he suited the action to the word; 
he sent off detachments of the army and navy, 
and placed them under the command of President 
Houston, and made him the judge of the emergencies 
and exigencies in which they were to fight. This 
| authority to the President of Texas was continued 
| in full force until after the rejection of the treaty, 
/and then only modified by placing the Amer- 
can diplomatic agent in Texas between. President 
| Houston and the naval and military commanders, 
| and making him the medium of communication 
| between a foreign President and our forces; but 


| the forces themselves were not withdrawn. They 
remained on the Texian and Mexican frontier, 
waiting for the exigencies and emergencies in which 
they were to fight. During all that time a forei 
President was commander-in-chief of a la 
| tachment of the army and navy of the United 
| States. Without a law of Congress—without a 
nomination from the President and confirmation 
by the Senate—without citizenship—without the 
knowledge of the American people—he was-presi- 
dent general of our land and sea forces, e 80 
by the Senator from South Carolina, with authori- 
ty to fight them against Mexico with whom we 
were at peace—an office and authority rather above 
that of lievtenant general !—and we are indebted 
| to the forbearance and prudence of President Hows- 
ton for not incurring the war in 1844, which fell 
upon us in 1846. This is a point—this secret and 
lawless appointment of this president general to 
make war upon Mexico, while we were at peace 
| with her—on which I should like to hear a con- 
.stitutional argument from the Senator from South 
| Carolina, showing it to.be constitutional and prop- 
er, and that of the proposed lieutenant gt 
unconstitutional and improper, and upon which he 
has erected himself into the foreman of meen 
jury of the whole, ean people, at 
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